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London and Home Counties TratEc Advisory Committee 

To the Right Hon. Harold Watkinson, M.P., Minister of Transport and Civil 
Aviation. 



I. INTRODUCTION 

1. In his statement on London traffic in the House of Commons on 17th 
November, 1954, the Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation announced that 
he had asked us, the London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee, 
to review the 30 m.p.h. built-up area speed limit as applied to roads of traffic 
importance in the London Traffic Area, and to consider whether the present 
law on the speed l imi t met modem conditions. On 19th November, 1954, there- 
fore, we appointed a special sub-committee to undertake this task. The special 
sub-committee comprised: — 

Mr. A. Samuels, A.M.I.Mech.E., M.Inst.T. (Chairman) 

Mr. D. F. Allen 
Mr. G. Allison-Beer 

Mr. J. B. BumeU, C.B.E., J.P., M.Inst.T. 

Sir Henry Dalton, C.B.E., J.P. 

Mr. A. J. A. Hanhart, O.B.E., LL.B. 

Mr. C. E. HoUinghurst, M.Eng., A.M.I.C.E. 

Commander W. C. Northcott, R.N.R. (Ret.), R.D., D.L., J.P. 

Mr. James Paterson, M.C., M.A., M.Inst.T. 

Mr. F. A. Rayfield, M.I.C.E., M.l.Mun.E., M.Inst.R.E. 

Mr. E. R. Spragg, O.B.E. 

Mr. A. F. Wilcox, O.B.E. 

2. Subsequently, the sub-committee co-opted Colonel A. E. Young, C.M.G., 
the Commissioner of Police for the City of London, on his return from Kenya, 
and Dr. R. J. Smeed, Ph.D., Deputy Director of the Road Research Laboratory. 

Terms of Reference 

3. The terms of reference which were given to us for this special review are as 
follows: — 

(i) to review the incidence of the 30 m.p.h. speed limit imposed under 
section 1 of the Road Traffic Act, 1934, on the main traffic routes in 
the London Traffic Area, with a view to the removal of inconsistencies; 

(ii) to have special regard to the effect of such speed limits on the flow of 
traffic into and out of London, and to the incidence of accidents on 
such roads; 

(iii) to examine the case for introducing differential speed limits on main 
traffic routes in the London Traffic Area, whether or not restricted at 
present; 

(iv) to consult such persons and bodies as they may consider desirable; 

(v) to report their recommendations to the Minister, 

(a) as regards particular streets or routes and 

(h) as regards the policy to be adopted in future in regard to speed 
limits in the London Traffic Area and, if they consider it desirable, 
to supply him with interim reports. 
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Proceedings of the Sub-Committee 

A. At an early stage in their work, the sub-committee invited the various bodies 
whose names appear in Appendix I to this Report to submit their views. Many 
of these submitted written evidence and some also gave oral evidence. Formal 
evidence was also heard from the members of the Committee who represent 
the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis, the London Transport Executive 
and the Road Research Laboratory respectively. Mr. R. A. Lovell, O.B.E., 
A.M.I.Mech.E., the Deputy Chief Engineer (Electrical and Mechanical) of the 
Ministry also gave oral evidence. The full sub-committee inspected a number 
of the trunk roads in the London Traffic Area. All the other trunk roads and 
certain other lengths of main traffic routes in the area to which attention had 
been drawn were also inspected on behalf of the sub-committee. 

5. The Main Committee have considered the recommendations of the sub- 
committee, and whilst a number of members agreed with the Reservation, it 
was decided by a considerable majority to endorse the Report. In the following 
parts of this Report the word “we” strictly refers to the sub-committee, or the 
majority of the sub-committee, as the case may be, and the words “the Com- 
mittee” to the proceedings of the sub-committee. 

II. SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL CONCLUSIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

6. Our principal conclusions and recommendations are summarised below. 
The numbers in brackets after each item refer to the paragraphs in the Report. 



Built-up Areas Speed Limit 

(1) The general speed limit of 30 m.p.h. in built-up areas bas helped to keep 
down the number and severity of accidents in the London Traffic Area, and 
should continue in force (Paras. 1 8, 23 and 40). 

(2) Neither on safety nor traffic grounds is there a case for altering the present 
rate of 30 m.p.h. for this speed limit (Para. 28). 

(3) Speed limit regulations in the London Traffic Area should continue to be 
made by the Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation after consultation with 
the Committee and with the appropriate local authorities (Paras. 57 and 58). 

(4) Except on unclassified roads, the erection of street fighting should no longer 
automatically extend the lengths of road subject to the 30 m.p.h. speed limit 
(Para. 50). 

(5) It would be undesirable to suspend the general speed limit in the early 
hours of the morning (Para. 61). 

(6) The Minister should use his powers to ensure that speed limit signs are 
specially fit wherever the street fighting is inadequate (Para. 63). 

(7) Repeater signs should be erected on lengths of road which are subject to the 
30 m.p.h. speed limit but on which there is no system of street fighting (Para. 67). 

(8) The number of anomalies in the application of the general 30 m.p.h. speed 
limit to roads in the London Traffic Area is not significant, and would largely 
disappear if recommendations 9-14 below were adopted (Para. 170). 
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Differential Speed Limit 

The majority of the sub-committee make the following recommendations. . 

(9) They recommend the introduction of a differential speed limit on 
certain lengths of road on the main traffic routes where a 30 m.p.h. speed 
limit is unnecessarily restrictive, but the degree of development, the extent 
of mixed traffic or the number of cyclists and pedestrians makes high 
vehicle speeds dangerous (Para. 122). 

(10) Only one differential speed limit should be adopted, and that should 
be at the rate of 40 m.p.h. (Para. 128). 

(1 1) The differential speed limit should apply for 24 hours a day, where it 
is adopted, and should be clearly indicated by signs at the beginning and 
end of the lengths in question, and at intermediate points (Paras. 137 and 
138). 

(12) In the London Traffic Area the differential speed limi t should be 
introduced by the Minister under his existing powers after consultation 
with the Committee and the appropriate local authorities in each particular 
case (Para. 141). 

(13) Detailed consideration should be given to the introduction of the 
differential speed limit on the particular lengths of road specified in 
Appendices 2 and 3 (Para. 168). 

(14) While it was not within the Committee’s terms of reference to express 
any opinion on the special speed limits for vehicles, they consider that on 
roads where the differential speed limit is introduced the flow of traffic at 
a unifonn speed would be in the interests of traffic movement as well as 
road safety (Para. 150). 

(15) The minority of the sub-committee is opposed to the introduction of a 
differential speed limit but, in view of the sharp conflict of opinions expressed 
to the sub-committee and of the lack of data, considers that an experiment with 
a speed limit of 45 m.p.h. on a few sections of road might enable a more 
factual assessment to be made. (Pages 41 and 42.) 

General Matters 

(16) The time has not yet come for a maximum speed limi t on aU roads (Para. 
119). 

(17) The American principle of “prima facie” speed limits is unsuitable for 
adoption here (Para. 121). 

(18) The American principle of “Zonal Speed Limits” based on the maximum 
speed of 85 % of the traffic should be further considered for short lengths of 
road where there is some special danger or difficulty (Para. 121). 

(19) There should not be different speed limits for separate traffic lanes on the 
same road (Para. 152). 

(20) In the interests of traffic and safety, attention should be paid, wherever 
possible, to the physical separation of pedestrians from vehicular traffic on 
roads of traffic importance (Para. 157). 

(21) Steps should be taken to ensure that roads built specially to carry large 
volumes of through traffic into and out of London do not subsequently become 
built-up (Paras. 70 and 74). 

(22) Recommendations are made for further steps or studies in regard to 

(a) propaganda to encourage lane discipline (Para. 153), 

(b) the use of traffic lights to control speed (Para. 155), 

(c) the prohibition of waiting on the approaches to pedestrian crossings 
(Para. 158), 

(d) the accuracy of speedometers at higher speeds than 30 m.p.h. (Para. 1 64), 

(e) the production and advertisement of excessively fast cars for the home 
market (Para. 165). 
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III. REVIEW OF EXISTING 30 m.p.h. SPEED LIMIT 

Historical background 

7. Under the Motor Car Acts, 1896 and 1903, a maximum speed limit of 
20 m.p.h. was imposed on all roads in this country, and in addition certain 
heavy vehicles were restricted to lower speeds under an earUer statute. Special 
speed limits of 10 m.p.h. were imposed in many towns and villages. By 1930, 
when all forms of motoring had become established, a maximum speed limit 
of 20 m.p.h. had become ridiculous and was universally disregarded. Following 
the advice of the Royal Commission on Transport in their First Report of 1929, 
the Road Traffic Act of 1930 repealed the general speed limit of 20 m.p.h. and 
replaced it by a schedule of speed limits appropriate to different classes of 
vehicles, but not applying to private cars and motor cycles. Accidents continued 
to mount rapidly after 1930, and the Government adopted as the first measure 
in its Road Traffic Act of 1934 the reimposition, on 18th March, 1935, of a 
general speed limit, but at the rate of 30 m.p.h. and confined to built-up areas. 
At the time this innovation was controversial, and it was therefore only tried 
for an experimental period of 5 years, which expired in 1939. It has been reviewed 
annually ever since by Parliament in successive Expiring Laws Continuance Acts. 
It is only now proposed in the Road Traffic Bill currently before Parliament 
to make it permanent. In deciding annually to renew it, the Government has had 
before it the advice of the Departmental Committee on Road Safety as composed 
at various times. We are now asked to advise, so far as London is concerned, 
whether the pohcy adopted in 1934 and the steps taken in pursuance of it are 
appropriate to 1956. 

Legal background 

(i) Road Traffic Act, 1934, Section 1 

8. Section 1 of the Road Traffic Act, 1934, remains in force today virtually 
unmodified. It laid down that there should be a speed limit of 30 m p.h. on any 
road in a built-up area. A road was considered to be in a built-up area if there 
existed on it a system of street lighting with lamps not more than 200 yards 
apart. Any such road was automatically subject to a speed limit of 30 m.p.h., 
but any other road could be deemed to be in a built-up area by an Order duly 
made to that effect; similarly a road automatically restricted could be deemed 
by Order not to be in a built-up area. In the London Traffic Area such an Order 
could only be made by the Minister of Transport and it was laid down that it 
should be publicly advertised and the advice of this Committee sought. Except 
on trunk roads, where it was later provided that Orders should be made by 
the Minister, they are elsewhere made by the local authority subject to the 
consent of the Minister. 

9. If the Minister is satisfied that a local authority outside the London Traffic 
Area has failed to make an Order deeming a road not to be in a built-up area 
when it should have done so, he can himself make an Order to derestrict the 
road, but before exercising this power he is bound to give the local authority 
notice of his intention and, should the local authority so wish, to hold a public 
inquiry. 

10. Under this section it is the duty of the local authority to erect and maintain 
the traffic signs giving notice to motorists of the existence or absence of speed 
limits. These signs must be of a type authorised by the Minister. 

11. The effect of these provisions is that, whereas outside the London Traffic 
Area the Minister is obliged to hold a public inquiry if he wishes to derestrict 
a section of road against the advice of the local authority, inside the London 
Traffic Area he is never required to hold a pubUc inquiry but instead he is 
required in all cases to consult this Co mmi ttee. 
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12. Subject to the consent of Parliament, the Minister of Transport was given 
power to vary by Order the rate of this speed limit throughout the country 
generally. This power has never been used. The Minister was not given power 
under the Act of 1934 to apply any other speed than 30 m.p.h. to particular 
roads, no doubt because power to impose such speed limits, where needed, 
already existed under the Act of 1930. 

(ii) Other powers 

13. In addition to his powers under the Road Traffic Act, 1934, the Minister 
of Transport has wide powers to make traffic regulations, general or particular, 
under section 10 and the 3rd Schedule of the London Traffic Act, 1924 (as amen- 
ded by the London Passenger Transport Act, 1933). Local authorities, including 
those in the London Traffic Area, have powers under section 46(1) of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930, as amended by section 29(4), of the Road and Rail Traffic 
Act, 1933, subject to the Minister’s confirmation with or without modification, 
to make traffic regulations to prohibit or restrict the driving of specified classes 
of vehicles on particular roads which are dangerous or unsuitable for traffic. 
On trunk roads these powers are exercised by the Minister himself under Part I 
of the Third Schedule to the Trunk Roads Act, 1936. AU these powers have been 
used to impose speed limits of less than 30 m.p.h. both inside and outside the 
London Traffic Area, and sometimes also to impose them on roads which could 
not properly be described as being in a built-up area. So far as we are aware, 
no speed hmit has been imposed in this country which would allow traffic to go 
faster than 30 m.p.h., but there appears to be no reason in law why this should 
not be done on particular lengths of road, if the appropriate procedure is 
followed. 

General Principles previously adopted by the Conunittee 

14. Since 1935, the advice of the Committee has been sought on applications 
for speed limits in the London Traffic Area. It has been necessary to adopt a 
consistent policy. The principles we have observed have been modified from 
time to time in the light of experience and changes in traffic conditions. Early 
in 1950, as recorded in our Annual Report for 1949/50, we adopted the following 
revised principles, based on the Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Road Safety on Policy in relation to Speed Limits 1949. These also took into 
account the views expressed in the 1944 Interim Report of the same Committee 
on which we based the earlier principles set out in this Committee’s Annual 
Report for 1946/47. 

(1) A speed hmit is a safety measure which should be imposed wherever 
justified and appropriate. 

This will be the case on roads where the risk of accidents is high and 
generalised, but not so where specific dangerous conditions can be 
remedied by other measures. For example, the improvement of a 
dangerous bend or junction, the provision of adequate footpaths or 
the erection of guard rails, can often make unnecessary the imposition 
of a speed Hmit. 

(2) Even when dangerous conditions have been remedied by physical 
means, speed limits will continue to be necessary on a considerable 
mileage of roads. 

The fact that the lowered speed of vehicles, owing to the imposition 
of a speed limit, may result in economic loss should not be overlooked. 
Another point to bear in mind is that if a speed limit is an effective 
safety measure, the financial loss to the country due to road accidents 
will thereby be reduced, and the grief and suffering — the effect of which 
cannot be reUably measured — ^minimised. 
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(3) A speed limit should never be imposed unless there is clear justification 

The effectiveness of a speed limit depends primarily on the willing 
co-operation of drivers. If a speed limit is imposed without justification, 
drivers tend to disregard it and this brings the whole system of speed 
limits into disrepute. 

(4) A speed limit should apply throughout the 24 hours of the day. 

Little, if any, benefit would result from Hfting the speed limit at 
certain hours of the day. It is important, therefore, that a speed limit 
should not be imposed in order to meet conditions occurring during 
short periods only — as in the case of children crossing to and from 
school, or persons coming out of factories in large numbers. 

(5) The imposition of the speed limit, so that frequent transitions from 
restricted to unrestricted lengths of road are created, should be avoided. 

If limitation of speed is necessary on a series of closely spaced short 
lengths of road, it should be imposed over the entire length concerned. 

(6) A speed limit should not normally be imposed on a length of less than 
half a mile of road. 

Exceptionally, the minimum length may be a quarter of a nule, if 
there is a clear need for a speed Kmit. 

Particular considerations to be borne in mind in determining whether or 
not a speed hmit is justified. 

(а) A speed hmit is appropriate and necessary where the risk of a vehicle 
being involved in an accident exceeds a certain level. 

(i) A prima facie case for the imposition of a speed limit may be said 
to be established where the number of accidents per mile per 1,000 
vehicles per day, as shown by the August census (16-hour average), 
gives a figure above a pre-determined constant. 

(ii) For the puipose of this assessment all accidents involving death or 
personal injury over a period of three years should be taken into 
account. 

(iii) If the accident record for the three-year period shows substantial 
inconsistency as between the individual years, or if the traffic is 
very Ught and the accident record low, it would be advisable to 
examine the record in respect of a longer period. 

(б) While the formula referred to above is of value for putting the accident 
record into proper perspective, it is necessary to have regard to other 
factors such as: — 

(i) the character of the traffic; 

(ii) the width of the carriageway and footpaths; 

(in) the existence of guard rails or refuges; 

(iv) the nature and frequency of road intersections; 

(v) the presence on or near the road of public resorts; 

(vi) the volume and type of the pedestrian traffic; and 

(vii) the possibility that a speed limit might divert drivers to a less 
suitable route. 

(c) In borderUne cases, it will also be desirable to examine details of 
individual accidents in order to determine whether the vehicles involved 
are of a class which would be affected by the imposition of a speed 
limit, and to ascertain whether the accidents might have been avoided 
if a speed limit had been in operation. 

{d) To sum up: — 

(i) The traffic volume and accident record should be ascertained on 
the lines referred to in paragraph (a) and the factors referred to in 
paragraphs (b) and (c) should be taken into account. 
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(ii) The possibility that the appropriate remedy may be the removal of 
specific dangerous road conditions, rather than the imposition of 
a speed limi t, should be kept in mind. 

(iii) Regard should be had to amenity, as when, e.g. a length of through 
traffic route has dwelling houses, with no or very small front 
gardens or forecourts, adjoining it. 

Speed Limit signs 

It is important that speed limit signs should be readily visible to drivers. 
Signs which were originally well sited may have become obscured by the 
growth of hedges or trees, or may be difficult to see as a result of changes 
in the background. 

Any signs which are not as well sited as they might be, should be re-sited 
so that there is little chance of a driver failing to see them. 

15. In the years since 1950, we have tried to apply these principles fairly, and 
beHeve we have done so, but perhaps rather more emphasis has been given to 
the interests of pedestrians, and the accident formula suggested has only been 
employed where other factors did not already point to a decision. 

16. We have examined these principles again and we are satisfied that, with the 
exception of this accident formula, they remain a sound basis on which to 
determine the incidence of the existing 30 m.p.h. speed limit in the London 
Traffic Area. The accident formula has to be used with particular caution 
because it only relates the frequency of accidents to the total number of vehicles 
and ignores the volume of pedestrian traffic. It is also statistically dangerous to 
rely on a short term accident record unless the total number is very large. The 
formula can sometimes be useful but it is too rigid for much reliance to be placed 
upon it. It has, however, seemed our first duty to make up our minds whether 
or not a general speed Umit of 30 m.p.h. in built-up areas remains a sound 
provision in the circumstances of today. 

17. We have been acutely conscious of the criticisms which can be made of 
imposing a single arbitrary limit on roads of very different character, where 
traffic conditions alter from time to time. In Paris there is no fixed Umit but 
drivers are simply enjoined to drive at the speed which is safe and appropriate 
in the particular circumstances. It is of interest that in Paris they no longer rely 
for safety on excessive use of horns by drivers. Less arbitrary rules operate in 
many States of America than here. We have, therefore, started by enquiring 
whether a single arbitrary speed limit in built-up areas is advisable within the 
London Traffic Area, and, ijf so, whether the rate should be 30 m.p.h. In con- 
sidering this we have had regard not only to the effect of speed on accidents, 
on traffic flow and on pedestrian movements, but also to the practicability of 
enforcement. 

Arguments affecting the 30 m.p.h. Speed Limit in Built-up Areas 

18. For the reasons set out in the following paragraphs (19-42) we have 
reached the conclusion that a general speed limit of 30 m.p.h. remains necessary 
in the conditions of the London Traffic Area, in truly built-up areas. We shall 
discuss later where the lengths of road subject to this restriction should begin, 
and what should be done on the fringes of towns and on main traffic arteries, 
but we have no doubt that in the centre of London with a few possible exceptions 
no arbitrary l imi t other than 30 m.p.h. would be practicable or realistic, or 
establish a fair compromise between the demands of pedestrian safety and 
traffic flow. 

(i) Accidents 

19. Nearly all the bodies we have consulted are firmly of the opinion that the 
30 m.p.h. speed li mi t, at least when it is imposed in truly built-up areas, has 
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reduced accidents. Such opinions are hardly susceptible of statistical proof, 
since the factors affecting accidents are so various and difiScult to isolate. 
Official statistics of accidents do not point to excessive speed as an important 
cause, but the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis believes that speed is 
a factor in many types of accidents classified under some other cause. Many 
accidents are shown as due to some form of error of judgment, although the 
speed of at least one of the vehicles was probably partly responsible for the 
accident. 

20. Probably the most convincing evidence for the effect of the speed limit on 
accidents is provided by the accident rate after the 30 m.p.h. speed limit had first 
been introduced in March, 1935. In 1934, when there was no speed limit on 
ordinary private motor cars, 60,341 persons were lolled or injured in road 
accidents in the Metropolitan Police District. In 1935 despite the fact that the 
speed limit was not in force for the whole year, the corresponding casualty 
figure was only 56,072, a reduction of 7.1 per cent. Fatalities in 1935 were the 
lowest on record since 1927 and showed a reduction of 23.1 per cent, compared 
with 1934. Accidents involving serious or slight personal injury also showed 
reductions of 13.7 and 5.8 per cent, respectively as compared with the previous 
year. The speed limit was not the only safety measure introduced at that time, 
and it has been represented to us, especially on behalf of the motoring organisa- 
tions, that the fall in accidents may have been partly due to the introduction 
at the same time of pedestrian crossings and the institution of driving tests. It 
may therefore be worth quoting verbatim a section of the report for 1935 of the 
Commissioner of Pohce for the Metropolis on this matter: — 

“The higher rate of reduction in fatal accidents as against those involving serious 
injury, and in the latter as against those causing slight injury only, affords some 
support for the view that speed is one of the main contributory causes of serious 
accidents. But the clearest single item of evidence in regard to the value of a limit 
on speed can be found by comparing the pedestrian fatalities caused by (1) vehicles 
of the private car class which were brought within the 30 m.p.h. speed limit on 
18th March and (2) commercial vehicles which were subject to speed limits before 
that date. The statistics for the second quarter of the year when the general speed 
limit was in force and was generally respected, show that whereas there was no 
appreciable change in regard to the pedestrian fatalities caused by vehicles of the 
commercial class, the corresponding fatalities caused by private cars were brought 
down by 50 per cent, as compared with the previous quarter”. 

21. The Metropolitan Police have also given us figures which suggest, without 
proving, what in any case is likely, that the higher the speed of vehicles the 
greater is the risk of accidents and the more serious the accidents. In recent 
years the proportion of deaths to all casualties on roads with no speed limit in 
the Metropolitan Police District was three times as great as that on roads 
subject to a 30 m.p.h. speed limit. When comparision was made between the 
figures for boroughs in the centre of London and selected boroughs in the 
suburbs in which some of the roads are unrestricted, it appeared that the number 
of deaths and serious casualties as compared with casualties for 1954 was 19.9 % 
in the outer boroughs as opposed to 10.2% for the inner boroughs. A study of 
the accident figures on the Great West Road in the six months from April to 
September, 1955, revealed that of a total of 200 personal injury accidents, 
involving 287 casualties, 37.5 % of these casualties where the accident was 
apparently due in some measure to high speed were fatal or serious, while only 
15.7% of these casualties where there was no suggestion of high speed were 
fatal or serious. 

22. There is, however, room for argument between those best informed. The 
evidence which we received from the Transport and General Workers Union 
was to the effect that they saw a definite relationship between speed and 
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accidents, but the motoring organisations, on the other hand, whilst agreeing 
that accidents had been reduced at the same time as the speed limit had been 
introduced, considered that too much credit had been given to the 30 m.p.h. 
speed limit and too little to the other measures adopted at the same time. They 
recogmzed that the limit had the backing of the public as a safety measure, but 
they were doubtful how far, in itself, it was effective in reducing accidents. 

23. We conclude nevertheless that the 30 m.p.h. speed limit undoubtedly had 
the effect, when introduced, of reducing accidents, and we suspect that, even if 
not fully respected today, that effect in large measure continues. In spite of the 
obvious oritimsms which can be applied to any arbitrary limit, we consider 
that the abolition of the limit today would almost certainly be followed by a 
marked increase in serious accidents. 

(ii) Traffic flow 

24. It is widely accepted that, calculated on the basis of theoretical braking 
distances and the consequent safe gaps between vehicles, more traffic can pass 
any given point on a road if all the veliicles are travelling at a uniform speed of 
about 30 m.p.h. than if they are travelling either slower or faster. As the speed 
increases above this rate so the distances between vehicles, based on longer 
braking distances, must also increase, and the total number of vehicles which 
can pass any given point will decrease. When vehicles travel faster, the time 
taken for an individual journey as a whole will be shorter, but if the traffic 
using any particular road is approaching the maximum which it can physically 
accept, the best use of the road surface in the interests of all users wiU be served 
if the traffic on it is flowing at an even speed approaching 30 m.p.h. Although 
experts are not agreed on any exact figure, our experience points to 30 m.p.h. 
as being about the correct figure. This seems to us a strong argument for the 
retention of 30 m.p.h. as the figure for the speed limit in truly built-up areas, 
but it must be borne in mind that if the road is fully adequate for the traffic, it 
inay not be necessary to think in terms of its maximum capacity. In these 
circumstances the maximum flow past any given point is by no means the only 
determining factor. We must also when considering traffic flow pay some 
regard to the time that each driver takes for his individual journey. In our 
opinion traffic should be allowed to travel as fast as is compatible with the 
interests of safety. 

25. We have examined whether in view' of such considerations the speed limit 
in built-up areas should nevertheless be fixed at some speed other than 30 m.p.h. 
The Pedestrians’ Association have suggested that in shopping areas it should 
be reduced to 20 m.p.h. They point out that lower speed limits through shopping 
centres are common practice in many States in the U.S.A. A similar view has 
been put forward by a few local authorities, who suggest that in the most 
populous parts of London there is a need for a lower limit than the present one. 

26. Equally it has been suggested to us that if a single uniform speed limit is 
necessa^, the braking pow'er of a modem vehicle is such, compared with a 
vehicle in 1934, that a general speed limit of 40 m.p.h. would be reasonable. 

27. The poHce vie\v, expressed through the Chief Constables’ Association, is 
that, although the limit of 30 m.p.h. is slower for present-day cars than it was 
by comparison with the cars and roads of 1934, it is still at about the right rate 
and that no change should be contemplated. The motoring organisations have 
also expressed the view that the present limit has so much support from the 
public that it would be wrong to propose any change unless there were un- 
arguable grounds for it. We agree with this view. 
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28. Our conclusion is that there is no sufficient case to vary the present figure 
of 30 m.p.h. which has worked well, and is generally recognised in truly built-up 
areas, both by motorists and the pedestrian public, as reasonable. Even if full 
enforcement is not always possible, the limit is as a whole respected in truly 
built-up areas and this in itself is evidence that the present law is sound. 

(iii) Pedestrian problems 

29. It appears to us that one of the main purposes of a general speed limit is 
to help deal with the problem of pedestrians. 

30. In their evidence to the Committee, the Pedestrians’ Association stressed 
the difficulties which face pedestrians who have to cross roads on which traffic 
is moving at high speeds. In their opinion, when vehicles are travelling at speeds 
higher than 30 m.p.h. it is impossible for many pedestrians to judge when it is 
safe to cross. The Association think this in particular applies to children and 
elderly persons, who are the chief victims among pedestrians. They consider 
that with a speed limit of 30 m.p.h., provided it is strictly enforced, the pedes- 
trian is better able to decide when it is safe to cross. 

31. The Pedestrians’ Association also stressed that the difficulties for pedes- 
trians remain, even on roads where there is a series of central refuges or dual 
carriageways. They consider that the advantage to the pedestrian of being able 
to concentrate on traffic moving only in one direction is more than outweighed 
by the greatly increased speed of vehicles in the outer lane where there is no 
risk of colliding with traffic moving in the opposite direction. If, therefore, this 
traffic is coming too fast, the pedestrian on the kerb, who may have only the 
nearside lane within his range of vision, will be in danger from any fast-moving 
traffic in the outer lane which he is temporarily unable to see. 

32. We consider that there is some truth in the suggestion that pedestrians have 
difficulty in judging the speed of vehicles when they do not travel at even speeds 
and that one of the advantages of retaining the 30 m.p.h. speed limit in truly 
built-up areas is that it does to a considerable extent ensure a steady flow of 
vehicles at a pace which pedestrians can readily judge from experience. 

(iv) Cyclist problems 

33. We also received evidence from the Cyclists’ Touring Club to the effect that 
on most of the roads in the London Traffic Area, which are not suitable for the 
heavy traffic which they now bear, high speeds are the cause of accidents to 
cyclists, the severity of which is related to the speeds of the vehicles involved. 

34. Cyclists consider that vehicles of very different speeds cannot safely use the 
same roads unless all the drivers have adequate visibility in all circumstances. 
The required range of vision depends on the speed of all the vehicles concerned, 
and, particularly at intersections where visibility is at all restricted, cyclists can 
only carry out the necessary manoeuvres in safety if they know that the speed 
of the other traffic will not be excessive under the circumstances. 

(v) Enforcement 

35. No speed limit has more than a paper value unless it is voluntarily respected 
or can be strictly enforced. We have therefore paid particular attention to the 
views of the police. 

36. The Chief Constables’ Association was of the opinion that there should be 
no alteration in the limit of 30 m.p.h. in genuinely built-up areas, despite the 
fact that this was slow'er in relation to average speed than it had been in 1934. 
They were convinced that the limit had served a useful purpose in reducing 
accidents and in enforcing a reasonable standard of driving, but it was not now 
so well observed by motorists as they would wish. It was not possible to enforce 
the limit strictly without the co-operation of motorists, who often considered 
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existing restrictions unnecessary. The Association thought that the speed limit 
should be applied on roads where development came right up to the road and 
where there was considerable pedestrian traffic. So far as was possible, dual 
carriageways should not be restricted, nor should very short sections of road. 

37. The Chief Constables dwelt particularly on the difficulties of enforcement 
unless there was both a general realisation of the need for the speed limit, and 
public support for strict measures of enforcement. It was also difficult to enforce 
a limit which many motorists regarded as unreasonable, particularly on roads 
which had initially been designed for fast-moving traffic. 

38. The evidence of the Road Research Laboratory gave disquieting confirma- 
tion of the difficulties which the police described over enforcement. The result 
of the Laboratory’s researches by means of “Before and After” studies on certain 
semi-rural roads shows conclusively that high proportions of drivers disobey 
speed limits. Nevertheless, their investigations indicate that speed limits affect 
higher speeds. For example, the imposition of a speed limit of 30 m.p.h. greatly 
reduces the numbers of vehicles driven at over 50 m.p.h. 

39. The Laboratory point out that the average speed of cars on the arterial 
roads of Great Britain is now rising at the rate of about 1 m.p.h. per year, 
while the average speed of commercial vehicles on these roads is rising at the 
rate of about 0.7 m.p.h. per year. Their studies show that whilst drivers slow 
down when conditions are adverse, the amount by which they do so is not 
sufficient. They tend to take greater risks under these conditions. Consequently 
accidents per unit distance driven are more frequent under adverse conditions. 
The Laboratory conclude, therefore, that the suggestion which is often made 
that speed limits are inherently wrong because drivers adjust their speeds 
according to circumstances cannot be considered a valid argument against the 
use of speed limits. 

40. The Road Research Laboratory say that other things being equal, higher 
speeds would generally be expected to increase the number and severity of 
accidents. These expectations are, to some extent, confirmed by evidence that: — 

(i) Accidents tend to be more frequent on roads when the average speed 
rises owing to the improvement of the running surface. 

(ii) Accidents involving pedestrians or pedal cyclists and high horse- 
powered cars tend to be more serious than such accidents involving 
low horse-powered cars. Accidents involving high powered motor 
cycles tend to be more serious than accidents involving low powered 
niotor cycles. These facts are probably associated with the fact that 
high horse-powered cars and motor cycles tend to travel faster than 
low horse-powered cars and motor cycles. 

(iii) It is believed that the official accident statistics which ascribe only three 
per cent, of all pemonal injury accidents to tMs cause underestimate 
the number of accidents due to “speeding”. Nevertheless thirteen per 
cent, of fatal and eleven per cent, of serious accidents in non-buili-up 
areas are said to be due to “excessive speed having regard to the 
conditions”. 

(iv) The proportion of fatal and serious accidents in non-built-up areas is 
much greater than in built-up areas where speeds are relatively lower. 

(v) There is little room for doubt that the imposition of speed limits 
generally psults in a marked reduction in accident frequency and that 
the abolition of speed limits generally results in an increase in accident 
frequency. 

41. We consider that this evidence reinforces the view that in truly built-up 
areas speed limits have a positive safety value. It does not give support for such 
views as that of the Roadfarers Club that the speed limit should be abolished 
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which there are schools, 

where the hnut should apply only during the school hours. The Roadfarers 

li as traffic Hghts, pedestrian crossings, etc., 
tLt ^ the speed of traffic should be abohshed as far as possible 

h u the speed hmit, which cannot be satisfactorily enforced, 

pey point out that the Lord Chief Justice has also pubHcly 
expressed the view that the speed limit is not of any general use. 

importance of this evidence is that it demonstrates the 
need to exhibit the utmost care and restraint in selection of the proper areas on 
which to impose a 30 m.p h. speed limit and to avoid being led by local pressure 
o impose it on unsuitable roads where it cannot be enforced and will not be 
respecxeci. 



Present operation of the 30 m.p.h. Speed Limit 

43. Having decided that the principle of the speed limit, as imposed in 1934 
IS sound we haye proceeded to examine whether there are any aspects of the 
existmg law which should be amended either in the light of experience or 
because conditions have in the meanwhile changed. 



(i) Automatic extension of the 30 m.p.h. Speed Limit 

44. Undephe Act of 1934 the only criterion laid down for defining a built-up 
area was the presence of a system of street lighting with lamps not more than 
200 yards apart. Pnor to 1934 street lighting was installed mostly for the 
benefit of pedestrians, and it therefore represented a rough and ready means of 
assessing whether or not there was any pedestrian problem on a street. Even 
then It was necessary to provide a mechanism whereby anomalies coxild be 
put nght. 



45 Today, modern street hghtiiig is often installed more for the benefit of 
yemcles than pedestrians, and it is illogical that the introduction of such street 
lightiiig which tends to make a road safer for traffic at night, should auto- 
matically cause It to be restricted. It very often happens, therefore, that when 
new street hghting is installed, especially where the road is not fully built-up 
a proposal IS rightly made — ^whether by the local authority, the Minister or 
some outside body — that the street should be restored to its former status by 
rernoving the speed limit. This often meets with intense local opposition, as 
residents tend to attach to small extensions of the speed limi t an exaggerated 
satety value which statistics do not support. The roads which come into question 
are generally on the fringes of a built-up area, where strict enforcement meets 
the greatest problems. 

46. Sometimes a hghting authority, which may be a parish council, instaUs 
street hghtuig on a road of traffic importance solely to secure a speed limit. If 
a proposal for derestriction is made in such a case — and it is by no means rare — 
deep feehngs may be roused. 

47. As the law now stands proposals to derestrict such roads are generally made 
only after the lighting has been erected and the restriction has automatically 
come into force. This is because the hghting authority is often not the same as 
the highway authonty; only in trunk road cases does the Minister always come 
to hear of such proposals through his payment of grant. This often causes local 
dissMstaction as people living near a particular road usually believe that a 
speed limit would increase safety and object when they find that there is a 
proposal to derestrict a road on which a speed limit has been imposed for a few 
months as a result of the erection of street hghting. 

48. The Pedestrians’ Association expressed the view that the Minister had made 
too great use of his powers to derestrict roads. They submitted that it was the 
intention of Parhament for all roads to be restricted which ran through areas 
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where there was development of any kind, regardless of the purpose for which 
roads were constructed. They consider that the derestrictions carried out, 
particularly in the London Traffic Area, where the Minister is bound to consult 
this Committee but does not hold public inquiries, were contrary to the inten- 
tions of Parliament. 

49 We have considered this point of view very carefuUy, but have come to the 
conclusion that the difficulties to which the Pedestrians’ Association refer arise 
from the continued existence of the artificial criterion of street lighting for the 
automatic imposition of speed limits on main traffic routes. By and large the 
areas in which the speed limit has been imposed under the Act of 1934 today 
represent the built-up areas of London and elsewhere, and we see no merit in 
any automatic extension of them. It is much better that each proposed extension 
should be considered on its merits; the number will not be so large as to be 
unmanageable, if unclassified roads are omitted. 

50 Shortly after this Committee had begun its work a Road Traffic Bill was 
introduced into the House of Lords. As already inentioned a clause of tins Bill 
souaht to make the 30 m.p.h. built-up area speed limit permanent, thus elimina- 
ting the need for annual renewal. We decided to take the opportunity offered 
by the introduction of this Bill to suggest to the Minister of Transport and 
Civil Aviation that on trunk and classified roads the provision of street lighting 
should no longer automatically cause such roads to be restricted. On the Com- 
mittee’s authority, the foUowing letter was therefore despatched to the Mimster 
by the Chairman: — 

Wth February, 1955. 

Dear Minister, 

As a first step towards undertaking the review of the 30 m.p.h. speed limit in 
the London Traffic Area which you have entrusted to us, my Committee have 
held several meetings to discuss the general principles involved. 

As the Government have introduced a Bill into the House of Lords which, 
inter alia, makes permanent the imposition of the 30 m.p.h. limit on roads in 
built-up areas, the Committee think that it may be useful if I send you at this 
stage one suggestion on which the Committee are unanimously agreed. 

The Committee wish to suggest that in future on trunk and classified roads the 
provision of new systems of street lighting should not automatically impose a 
speed limit. They consider that on these roads any extension to existing speed 
limits should be made by Order only. 

A stretch of trunk or classified road may well be safer today by reason of the 
introduction of street lighting, and in consequence the case for restricting it may 
thereby be weakened. The Committee do not think that any serious difficulty 
would be encountered in ascertaining whether a system of street lighting on a trunk 
road has been introduced before or after the date of stabilisation of the present 
position. 

The Committee suggest that, as a corollary, it would be necessary for all new 
street lighting introduced on trunk and classified roads automatically to be 
marked with derestriction signs unless an Order restricting the road were made. 

My Committee do not recommend that this separation of the speed limit from 
street lighting should apply on unclassified roads, as they think that on roads in 
newly developed areas street lighting remains a fair indication of when a road is 
built-up. They think it would cause unnecessary complexity if an Order were 
required for the imposition of the limit on streets of minor traffic importance, 
and they think this can safely be left to be settled by reference to street lighting 
as at present. 

The Committee hope that this expression of their views may be useful to you. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Alex Samuels. 
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51. We have listened to many expressions of view since the date of this interim 
report, but we have in no way changed our opinion. We welcome the fact that 
the Road Traffic Bill now before Parliament contains provisions on the lines 
we have recommended. 



(ii) General administrative arrangements 

52. In the London Traffic Area restriction and derestriction Orders are made 
ffirectly by the Minister on the application of the local authority or other 
interested body or on his own initiative. Before making any such Order the 
proposal to do so is first advertised and is then referred, together with any 
objections which may have been received, to this Committee for consideration. 
The Committee is empowered under the London Traffic Act, 1924, to hold 
pubhc inquiries into such applications, should they so wish, but have never 
found it necessary to use this power. The Minister is also empowered to hold 
a public inquiry, and on at least one occasion since the war a Minister of Trans- 
port has held an inquiry into a proposed restriction Order after he had received 
the advice of this Committee. There is not, however, as there is in the rest of 
the country outside the London Traffic Area, any compulsion on the Minister 
to hold a public inquiry before making a derestriction Order against the wishes 
of the local authority. 

53. Various criticisms have been made to us of the present arrangement. The 
Urban District Councils’ Association have represented that the local authorities 
concerned should be empowered to make direct representations to the Minister 
with regard to proposals for the derestriction of sections of road. They also 
consider that the local authorities should be empowered to make representations 
to the Minister in favour of the re-introduction of speed limits on any road 
which has been derestricted and for the imposition of restrictions on any road 
which has not formerly been the subject of such restrictions. The Association 
say that in their view insufficient regard is paid at the present time to the 
intimate knowledge of local authorities and to local opinion when determining 
the speed limit questions affecting particular areas. 

54. We agree that no such power is specifically written into the Act, but in our 
experience the Minister of Transport has always been ready to listen fairly to 
the views of local authorities, and we do not tliink that an express power for 
local authorities to make representations direct to the Minister is required. 

55. The Institution of Municipal Engmeers say that, while they recognise the 
need for questions about the speed limit on tnrnk roads and Class I roads to be 
referred to the Minister, they see no reason why the administration of these 
matters in relation to Class II roads and those of lower classification should not 
be left to the local police and highway authorities. They point out that this 
would cut out much administrative tedium and would make a small contribution 
to saving manpower without any detriment to the attainment of uniformity of 
treatment on important traffic routes. 

56. We have much sympathy with this proposal; on the other hand, we consider 
it of prime importance that, if the speed Umit is to be respected by aU types of 
road user, it should only be imposed in places where it is clearly necessary and 
that the standard should be uniform. It is unfortunately our experience that 
local residents are too prone to think that the speed limi t is the cure for every 
danger on the roads and that it should be imposed on roads where unprejudiced 
opinion would consider that it was unnecessary. A speed limi t is no substitute 
for necessary road works or other safety measures of a practical rather than a 
legal character. It must also be remembered that in these days of increasing 
■congestion much traffic uses the minor roads in preference to the major traffic 
routes. We therefore recommend that this proposal should not be adopted. 
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57. The County Councils Association regard as satisfactory the arrangement 
whereby, in the London Traffic Area, the task of ensuring co-ordination falls 
upon this Committee. They consider, however, that initiative in regard to 
restriction or derestriction Orders should continue to rest primarily with the 
local authorities concerned. We have no quarrel with this view. We think, 
however, that greater weight should be attached than in the past to the import- 
ance of ensuring co-ordination. We hope that the changes in the law now con- 
templated, which should greatly reduce the number of derestriction cases which 
come before us, will help greatly in this direction and we see no reason why, as 
a result of these changes combined with this review, the areas of restriction in 
London should not be as well co-ordinated as possible. Indeed it is our view 
that the number of anomalies at the present time is relatively small. 

58. Finally it has been represented to us that in foreign countries, wlwe the 
responsibility for speed limits rests with a single person or body, the administra- 
tion of speed h'mits is very much simpler than in London. In these countries 
there is no need for the prolonged discussions which take place in this couiitry 
betw'een the Ministry of Transport, the local police, the local highway authority, 
the local authority (if a different body from the highway authority), and also 
often with other interested bodies and persons. It seems to us that in the con- 
ditions of hfe in this country such consultations are necessary and, especially 
in the light of the changes of the law now contemplated, we would not suggest 
that any greater powers to impose or remove the 30 m.p.h. speed limit in built-up 
areas should be granted to any single person or body. 

(iii) Suspension of the Speed Limit by night 

59. We have considered whether a 30 m.p.h. speed limit is a reasonable require- 
ment in London in the early hours of the morning, when there is little traffic and 
few pedestrians about. 

60. It had been the Government’s intention in 1934 to include in the Act a 
provision whereby the limit would not have applied between 12 midnight and 
5 a.m. or possibly between 1 a.m. and 6 a.m. Tlris proposal, which had been 
agreed to in the House of Commons, was deleted by the House of Lords, and 
was not re-introduced in the House of Commons when they came to consider 
the Lords’ amendments, mainly it appears, in order to save Parliamentary time. 
When the Road Traffic Bill was before the House of Lords early in 1955 an 
amendment was moved to suspend the speed limit between the hours of midnight 
and 5 a.m. but was not accepted by the Government. 

61. The case for suspension, as put to us, rests chiefly on the fact that the law 
is not generally obeyed during these hours and is unenforceable, since the 
average motorist does not consider it necessary. A law which causes a motorist 
to commit an offence by doing what is reasonable in the circumstances is itself 
unreasonable. On the other hand, aboUtion of the limit during these hours 
could be held to encourage dangerous speeding. Serious accidents do occur 
in the early hours of the morning, particularly on Sunday mornings between 
12 midnight and 1 a.m. Had this exemption been introduced in 1934, we are 
doubtful whether it would have done much harm. We are, however, of the 
opinion that, if the limit were suspended now between 1 a.m. and 6 a.m., there 
is a distinct possibility that there would be more accidents and that they would 
be more serious. It would be impossible to draw a line between those roads and 
circumstances where greater speeds might be safe and those where they would 
not, and it would be most undesirable to create the impression that fast driving 
in Ituilt-up areas during the early hours of the morning was safe under any 
circumstances. We recognise that at these times very few pedestrians are about 
and that, particularly when cars are using headlights, the risk of accidents 
may be smaller than by day. We are not satisfied, however, that there would be 
sufficient advantages from any suspension to outweigh the risk of increased 
severity in such accidents as occur. 
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(iv) Speed Limit restriction and derestriction signs 

62. The evidence we have received leads us to think that the present design of 
the 30 m.p.h. speed limit and derestriction signs is basically sound, but that 
signs are frequently too small to be conspicuous. Evidence from the Chief 
Constables’ Association suggested that in certain cases the present speed limit 
sign was too inconspicuous, even when the sign had a special backing board 
attached. Various alternatives have been suggested, such as the use of special 
coloured lights or of carriageway markings, but we do not think these would 
be successful, particularly in congested areas. We think that the present sign 
is suitable in most cases, but that on roads where visibility may be difficult a 
larger size should be available. 

63. There is at present no requirement on local authorities to light speed limit 
signs. We consider that these signs should be lit wherever there is inadequate 
street lighting, and we recommend that the Minister should use his existing 
powers under section 1(8) of the Road Traffic Act, 1934, to see that this is done. 

64. Under present legislation, a 30 m.p.h. speed limit is imposed either because 
there is in existence a system of street lighting with the lamps set not more than 
200 yards apart and no derestriction Order has been made in respect of that 
length of road, or, alternatively, on a road where a special restriction Order has 
been made. A road is not restricted where there is no such system of street 
lighting, or where there is such a system and a derestriction Order has been made, 

65. The vast majority of roads subject to a speed limit are those where the limit 
has been automatically imposed by the existence of lighting. Since the Act came 
into operation in the country as a whole only approxirnately 1,300 miles of lit 
roads have been freed from the speed limit and 2,000 miles of unlit roads made 
subject to it by Order. As a general guide, therefore, the motorist can assurne 
that he is in a restricted road if he sees regularly spaced lamp-posts, and that he is 
not in a restricted road if there is no system of street lighting. On a road which 
is restricted by Order, however, if a motorist misses the sign at the beginning 
of the restricted stretch he has no means of knowing that a speed limit applies 
unless or until he reaches a system of street lighting. 

66. Local authorities are responsible for placing on lamp-posts along lengths 
of road where a derestriction Order is in operation the small derestriction signs 
authorised by the Minister. It has never been possible, however, under the 
existing legislation, to erect any similar sort of repeat sign on lengths of road 
where there is no system of street lighting, but where a restriction Order is in 
operation. As a result, therefore, whilst a motorist should always be able to teU 
whether he is in a derestricted road (i.e. either by the absence of lighting or by 
the presence of derestriction signs on the lamp standards), he has a legitimate 
excuse for not being sure whether he is on a road which has been restricted by 
Order. 

67. It has been represented to us, particularly by the motoring organisations, 
that in present-day conditions of traffic congestion it is easy for motorists to 
miss the restriction sign at the beginning of a restricted length of road. We 
therefore consider that on roads which are subject to a speed limit, but on which 
there is no system of street lighting with lamp standards at less than 200 yards 
intervals, a distinctive form of repeater restriction sign should be provided at 
regular intervals. We think it would only lead to confusion if repeater si^s were 
permitted to be used in areas where the existence of a speed restriction was 
clearly indicated by the presence of lamp-posts. We think that the minimuin 
distance for these repeater signs should not be prescribed by statute but should 
be left for the Minister to determine by Regulation, in order that, if necessary, 
the circumstances of particular roads may be taken into account.^ We think, 
however, that as a general rule such signs should be provided at interva.ls. of 
not less than a quarter of a mile. We recognise that this will impose an additional 
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burden on the local authorities responsible for the erection of such signs, but 
if the speed limit is to be properly enforced, and is to receive proper respect 
from all road users, we think it essential that every reasonable step should be 
taken to see that road users have no excuse for failing to know when they are 
on a restricted stretch. 

68. We are glad to observe that the powers contained in the Road Traffic Bill 
now before Parliament are wide enough to permit this very desirable improve- 
ment to be made in the law, and we hope that the Minister will make Regula- 
tions to this effect. 

69. We should also emphasise that as a result of the proposal that the installa- 
tion of street lighting should no longer automatically extend the speed limit on 
trunk and classified roads, it is essential that new lighting on these roads should 
invariably be fitted with derestriction signs at the time of erection, unless it has 
been specifically agreed by the responsible authorities, before the erection of the 
lamp standards, that an Order should be made to restrict the road. We do not 
overlook the difficulties which arise from the fact that the duties of local high- 
way and lighting authorities may be exercised by separate bodies, but we hope 
that every endeavour will be made to overcome them administratively. 

The preservation of main traffic routes 

70. It has been strongly impressed on us that many roads which were built as 
main traffic arteries have, as a result of totally ineffective planning control 
between the wars, most unfortunately become lined with development of one 
kind or another. It is an unfortunate fact, which now has to be accepted, that 
the value of the new roads which were constructed in that period to take traffic 
off the old congested routes has been seriously diminished by the ribbon develop- 
ment which has been permitted to take place along them. Direct access to the 
main road has often been prevented but, nevertheless, the growth of develop- 
ment near the road has resulted in its use by the same kind of mixed traffic as is 
normally found in built-up areas. It is impossible safely to mix pedestrians, 
cyclists and local delivery vans with fast-moving through traffic without in- 
creasing the risk of accidents. As a result of these accidents there has under- 
standably been growing pressure from local authorities to restrict speed on 
these roads, which include parts of the few main traffic routes into and out of 
London. We cannot too strongly deplore the lack of foresight which has allowed 
these conditions to develop, since we attach the greatest importance to main- 
taining as free a flow of traffic as possible into and out of London, especially on 
these few main routes. 

71. Several of these main routes, which were built as by-passes round the old 
congested areas, are considerably longer than the routes which they were 
designed to replace. If, therefore, a speed limit were imposed and enforced on 
them, there would be a temptation for an appreciable amount of the traffic to 
use the old routes, thus increasing the risk of accidents on them. The speed 
Inrut would also frustrate those motorists who consider that it would have 
been possible for them to drive faster than the limit allowed without the risk 
of danger. 

72. We have much sympa.thy with the view of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations that in considering the problems of any particular road regard 
must he had to the purpose for which the road was constructed. Trunk and 
arterial roads, in particular, are intended to move a large volume of traffic as 
quickly as possible and ought to be encumbered by the least possible number 
of restrictions. At the same time, we do not overlook that individual boroughs 
have called attention to the dangers which do arise on this class of road at 
particular places, and the possibility that excessive speed may be an element in 
such dangers, especially where the roads pass through thickly populated areas. 
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73. We are concerned that a gradual process of yielding to local pressure might 
in a comparatively short time extinguish once and for all within the Metro- 
politan Police District the freedom to travel legally at a safe and reasonable pace 
on any of the main routes built for fast traffic to and from London, and that in 
the process the existing respect for the principle of the speed limit (which we 
believe to survive in truly built-up areas) would be reduced. 

74. In our opinion it is best in most circumstances that dangerous conditions 
should, to the maximum practical extent, be dealt with by physical improve- 
ments to the roads, such as the provision of guard rails, modern traffic lights, 
bus bays, subways for pedestrians, street lighting, traffic islands and dual 
carriageways. On main traffic routes a speed limit should never be imposed as 
a cheap substitute for the physical works that are required to prevent accidents. 
We have, however, examined in considerable detail whether on the main traffic 
routes into and out of London there should not be some interrned:ate stage 
between the 30 m.p.h. speed limit, which we consider appropriate in truly 
built-up areas, and derestriction, especially in those areas where the existing 
speed limit is falling into disrespect. It is clear from our terms of reference that 
the Minister also envisaged the same possibility. It seemed to us that there well 
might be stretches passing through populated areas on which 30 m.p.h. was too 
restrictive while the potentialities of the modern car made unlimited speed 
unduly hazardous for pedestrians who had to cross the road. No doubt if better 
planning had been achieved, most of these problems would never have arisen, 
but we have to deal with the roads in the London Traffic Area as they are. The 
next section of our Report, therefore, examines th's aspect, to which we have 
devoted the major part of our time. Before we pass to it, however, we would 
like to urge that, if our recommendations as a whole are accepted, it should be 
established as the firm policy of the Government not to permit further encroach- 
ment of building or factory development on main traffic routes so as to give 
rise to legitimate demands for extension of the 30 m.p.h. limit. 

IV. THE CASE FOR A DIFFERENTIAL SPEED LIMIT 

The evidence 

75. It has been apparent to us throughout our enquiry that the niost difficult 
problems connected with speed limits lie on the fringes of the built-up areas, 
where there is room for argument about the exact point of transition from 
restriction to derestriction. This applies, in particular, to considerable stretches 
of trunk road. It appeared to us that the solution to some of these difficulties 
might lie in the introduction in suitable areas of a speed limit higher than 30 
m.p.h., referred to in our terms of reference as a differential speed limit. When 
taking oral evidence we have tended to concentrate on securing views as to the 
advantages and disadvantages of a differential or higher speed limit and the 
form which it might take. 

76. The views expressed to us are by no means unanimous, and the positions 
taken by the various interests have revealed differences of opinion. The subject 
is inevitably controversial, and we think the best course will be for us first to 
set out a summary of some of the views as we understood them. In some cases 
these are naturally influenced by the special points of view of the various 
organisations. We shall then express our own conclusions. 

(i) Police yiews 

77. The Association of Chief Constables have told us that they are definitely 
in favour of one, but only one, higher limit. They agree that the existing 30 m.p.h. 
limit is widely disregarded, but consider that this happens particularly in those 
areas where a higher speed limit might be introduced. The position of Chief 
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Constables is difficult where they are responsible for enforcing a law which is 
not respected by public opinion. They urge that if the law regarding speed limits 
is to achieve its object, then the speed limits must be such as to command the 
general respect of the motoring public. 

78. Since the 1934 Act was passed, the extension of street lighting has brought 
about a considerable extension of the areas subject to the speed limit. At the 
same time, mechanical developments have greatly increased the speed at which 
the normal car can be driven with comfort and safety, so that 30 m.p.h. is far 
less in relation to the average speed in unrestricted areas than it was in 1934. 
They think, therefore, that there is an urgent need for two different speed limits, 
one of 30 m.p.h. for truly built-up areas, and the other of 40 or 45 m.p.h. on 
roads, whether at present restricted or unrestricted, where unUmited speed would 
be a danger but where there is no justification for the present speed limit of 
30 m.p.h. If a higher speed limit were introduced the police view is that it would 
gain much wider respect than the present law, and in consequence the task of 
the police in enforcing not only the new higher limit, but also the old 30 m.p.h. 
limit, would be greatly eased. They envisage that the higher speed limit would be 
particularly valuable on those roads where the present 30 m.p.h. speed limit is 
unreasonable. They believe that this change in the law would result in a far 
higher degree of compliance with speed limits, with consequent advantages to 
the safety and convenience of other road users. 

79. This view is shared by the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis, whose 
evidence was to the effect that there is a clear case for the introduction of a 
general speed limit higher than 30 m.p.h. on: — 

(а) a small number of roads already restricted to 30 m.p.h. where the 
degree of development and the volume of pedestrians crossing the road 
make restriction desirable, but where a higher limit than 30 m.p.h. 
could with safety be permitted; and 

(б) on certain unrestricted and derestricted roads along which so much 
private or industrial development has been permitted that some limit 
is necessary in order to reduce the risk of and severity of accidents. 

(ii) Local authority yiews 

80. The London County Council say that in general they are in favour of the 
retention of the 30 m.p.h. speed limit wherever it is now imposed within the 
County of London, but they envisage such roads as the Cromwell Road 
Extension as possible exceptions where a higher limit — say, 40 m.p.h. — might 
be imposed. These w^ould be roads where central reservations are provided and 
the number of vehicular access points is strictly limited, which are designed to 
give a high standard of visibility and where special provision is made for 
pedestrians to cross by subways or bridges. 

81. The County Councils Association think that there would be advantage in 
instituting two alternative limits of 30 and 45 m.p.h. They think that a higher 
speed limit would undoubtedly be beneficial on some roads which are at present 
unrestricted and on which high speeds are not uncommon. These high speeds 
4re dangerous to pedestrians, but it would be unreasonable to impose a 30 m.p.h. 
5mit. They^ consider that raising the 30 m.p.h. speed limit in certain cases to 
is m.p.h. would have the effect of eliminating much dangerous passing which 
ialattributable to impatience on the part of drivers in slow-moving traffic. They 
also think that the higher limit would be more likely to command the respect 
of motorists, and this would facilitate the task of enforcement. 

82. The Association of Municipal Corporations say that there appears to be 
httle support for the suggestion that higher speed limits than 30 m.p.h. might 
be introduced on certain roads in the London Traffic Area. They suggest that 
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the imposition of more than one limit would cause confusion and might be 
unfair to road users, who already have to watch for traffic light signals, pedes- 
trian crossings, one-way streets, no right-hand turns, and other restrictions. 

83. The Institution of Municipal Engineers, however, recommend that, in addi- 
tion to the existing 30 m.p.h. limit, a new limit of 45 m.p.h. should be adopted 
for use on certain roads. They say that in making this recommendation they 
have taken into account the following factors: — • 

(а) that it is now 21 years since the 30 m.p.h. speed limit was adopted; 

(б) that during this period there has been an impressive improvement in 
vehicle performance, not least in braking performance, which conduces 
to safety at higher speeds; 

(c) there are substantial grounds for believing that driving standards have 
greatly improved during the 21 year period, due partly to the universal 
application of driving tests and partly to the development of greater 
road sense on the part of the public as a whole; and 
(rf) that many roads have been improved since 1934, principally before the 
outbreak of war, by the provision of greater carriageway width, good 
visibility at bends, crests and junctions and adequate facilities for 
pedestrians. Finally, great improvements have been achieved in recent 
years in the quality of the running surfaces of many roads, thus pro- 
viding greater lengths of carriageway where the surface can be regarded 
as almost completely non-skid. 

Where these conditions exist, the Institution feels that consideration could 
very properly and safely be given to the adoption of a 45 m.p.h. speed limit in 
lieu of the existing 30 m.p.h. speed limit. They consider that in certain circum- 
stances this would actually conduce to safety. 

(iii) Road Research Laboratory's views 

84. The Road Research Laboratory have made it quite clear that, in their view, 
it is very necessary to have at least one higher speed limit. They are convinced 
that some control of speed is necessary on aU roads in built-up or semi-built-up 
areas, where traffic difficulties occur, and indeed they would go so far as to 
maintain that, on the American principle, there is a case for a maximum speed 
limit on all roads. 

(iv) British Transport Commission’s views 

85. The British Transport Commission say that if the main traffic routes in the 
London Traffic Area are to achieve the objective of a reasonably fast and even 
flow of traffic into and out of London and are to produce the optimum “through- 
put”, a uniform speed for all types of vehicles should be imposed. Not only will 
this increase the capacity for traffic of these routes but it will help to eliminate 
overtaking and reduce accidents. It is considered that on selected routes this 
speed could well be up to 40 m.p.h. The Commission also suggested that main 
traffic routes should be specially designated as such and publicised by distinctive 
signs. Priority should be given to vehicles using these routes at the expense of 
vehicles on the intersecting roads, and special safety measures should be taken 
in order to reduce the risk of accidents. 

(v) Transport and General Workers Union’s views 

86. The Transport and General Workers Union told us that, on the whole, 
they were opposed to the institution of a differential speed limit. Provided that 
it did not affect the present special speed limits for certain types of vehicles, 
they would not be resolutely opposed to it, but they were inclined to think that 
it would add to the dangers on the road. If there were to be speed limits higher 
than 30 m.p.h., they thought that there was possibly a case for different speed 
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limits on different roads adjusted, as in America, to the conditions on each 
particular road. They pointed out that, however desirable, it is impossible to 
secure a completely uniform speed of traffic on roads other than motorways, 
on which slow-moving traffic is prohibited. On the ordinary roads in London, 
where pedestrians, cychsts and hand-operated vans, etc. are permitted, some 
traffic will always be slower than the rest, even if the majority moves at an even 
speed. 

87. Although it is generally considered that the effect of a speed limit must be 
to increase the journey time of vehicles, under some circumstances a relatively 
low speed limit such as 30 m.p.h. ma.y reduce the congestion which might 
otherwise have taken place on unrestricted routes. On a four-lane road, the 
inside lanes in each direction are occupied by the slow-moving traffic and the 
outside lanes by the fast-moving traffic. If these outside lanes are monopolised 
by traffic moving at very high speeds, traffic in the inside lanes which wishes to 
pass may be afraid to pull out, particularly where visibility is restricted, and 
the traffic on the inside lane may therefore be conditioned to the speed of the 
slowest-moving vehicle — which may, under certain circumstances, be very slow 
indeed. In the Union’s view, therefore, the present speed limit of 30 m.p.h. 
might well be more conducive to an even flow of traffic at a uniform speed than 
the introduction of a differential speed limit. 

(vi) Motoring Organisations’ views 

88. The motoring organisations have informed us that they are opposed to the 
imposition of a speed limit other than the existing one. In their view, the 
existence of two separate general speed limits would be confusing to motorists, 
and they think that it would be difficult for the average motorist to know at any 
particular time what limit he was supposed to he obeying. They also warn us 
that the experience of the 30 m.p.h. speed limit tends to show that the nominal 
m^mum limit becomes the minimum speed for driving in practice, and they 
think that the effect of any further limit might well be to increase the average 
speed of vehicles. 

89. The motoring organisations have taken into account experience in America, 
where speed limits are set at many different rates to suit the differing conditions 
on particular roads. They agree that in America the effect of varying speed 
limits is to secure that on a particular stretch of road most of the traffic moves 
at a uniform speed. They do not think that this would be possible in this country 
and doubt, therefore, whether a higher speed limit would achieve the objectives 
claimed for it. They believe that experience in America shows that if all the 
vehicles on a particular stretch of road are travelling at the same speed the 
effect on drivers is mesmeric, and that in the event of anything going wrong it 
often occurs that inany vehicles pile up on each other in the resulting crash. In 
their view, comparisons with America are not profitable. They point out that, 
whereas in America there is much greater uniformity both of type of vehicle and 
of road, there are in this country a vast number of different types and sizes of 
vehicle, many of them specially restricted to low speed limits. 

90. The motoring organisations also doubt whether the achievement of a 
uniform rate of movement of aU vehicles on typical British roads is necessarily 
desirable, even if considered to be practicable, in the light of the points brought 
out in the foregoing paragraph. There is also the difficulty that even if a majority 
of vehicles are travelling at a high and uniform speed, some overtaking will 
occur and the manoeuvre will take longer to achieve. 

91. The motoring orgam'sations fully appreciated that there is often a need for 
vehicle speeds to be reduced at certain times on individual roads on which a 
30 m.p.h. h'mit would nevertheless seem to be too low. They recognise that in 
such cases a decision is difficult, but they have told us plainly that in their opinion 
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it remains necessary for this decision to be taken. They think it is best that a 
road should either be restricted to 30 m.p.h. or entirely derestricted leaving the 
appropriate speed to the discretion of the driver. It was recognised that this 
might mean that in certain cases roads might be restricted to 30 m.p.h. where at 
some times of the day somewhat higher speeds would clearly be safe. 

92. The motoring organisations realise that the objective behind a higher speed 
limit would be to allow speeds greater than 30 m.p.h. on roads where conditions 
were suitable. They feel, however, that with the pressure from many local 
authorities to restrict the speed of vehicles as much as possible there would be 
very few cases in which an existing 30 m.p.h. speed limit was raised to a higher 
limit, but a great many cases in which the higher limit was placed on roads at 
present derestricted. 

(vii) British Road Federation’s views 

93. The British Road Federation think that the existence of several general 
limits would impose upon the drivers of those vehicles which are affected the 
difficulty of determining just what the limit is at any particular point. They 
point out that some drivers tend to pay more attention to a maximum speed 
limit than to the road and traffic conditions prevailing at the moment. They 
consider that if such limits were introduced this tendency might b: increased. 
It is human nature to attempt to avoid the effects of any form of restriction, 
and the imposition of a higher speed limit than 30 m.p.h., where none had 
previously applied, might have the result of influencing some drivers to use 
alternative routes not so restricted but less suitable for traffic. 

(viii) The Cyclists’ Touring Club’s views 

94. The Cyclists’ Touring Club are not in favour of a differential speed limit. 
They emphasise that cycle tracks do not offer such a simple and safe solution 
of the cycle problems as is sometimes thought, especially in urban districts. 
Quite apart from the disadvantage and dfficulties with which the cyclist may 
have to contend when using a separate cycle track, the cycles are thrown back 
into the main traffic stream at such points as traffic light intersections and 
roundabouts and thus, at those places where the dangers and difficulties of 
cycling are greatest, the cyclist has to take his place amongst the other traffic. 

95. The right-hand turn is the most difficult manoeuvre for a cyclist to make 
on roads where motor vehicles travel at great speeds. If he cannot move towards 
the middle of the road before he reaches the intersection his difficulties are 
greatly increased, and even if he is able to take up a suitable position he is still 
in danger from other drivers who fail to conform in time for them to avoid him. 
The necessary length of vision clearly depends upon the actual speed of the 
vehicles, and high speeds necessarily increase the chance of accidents. The 
Club therefore consider that where it is necessary to impose a speed limit this 
should not be higher than 30 m.p.h. 

(ix) Pedestrians’ Association’s views 

96. The Pedestrians’ Association, in stressing the need for safeguarding the 
pedestrian on roads in built-up areas, expressed their belief that any speed 
higher than 30 m.p.h. was dangerous for pedestrians. We quote their views on 
a higher speed limit from their written evidence: — 

1. That the prime consideration is the enforcement of the existing 30 m.p.h. 
limit by a determination on the part of the Police, supported by the 
Magistrates, to see that it is strictly observed. The belief is widely held 
that the Police, with rare exceptions, do not now prosecute unless a rate 
of speed of 40 m.p.h. is exceeded, and this belief has no doubt con- 
tributed to the present lax observance of the 30 m.p.h. limit. 
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2. That difterent speed limits according to the character of the road (e.g. 
20 m.p.h. in shopping areas, 30 m.p.h. on other roads at present restric- 
ted) would reduce the dangers to the walking public, but that there are 
grave potential dangers in the introduction of any increased speed 
limits, if all those limits are to suffer the present lack of enforcement. 

3. That the dangers lie in (a) a fostering of the conception of the highest of 
those limits as the only limit and (6) the pressure there will be (with 
greater regard to traffic convenience than to pedestrian safety) to 
introduce the higher limits on roads which are in truly built-up areas. 

4. That the Committee [of the Pedestrians’ Association] knows of no road, 
in the London Traffic Area, now subject to a speed limit of 30 m.p.h., 
upon which the hmit should be increased, that is to say, upon which 
the dangers to pedestrians are not materially greater when the traffic is 
moving at more than 30 m.p.h. or upon which such greater danger to 
pedestrians ought to be risked for the sake of the slight consequent 
reduction in the time of a vehicle’s journey or for the sake of avoiding 
impatience amongst drivers; and that the Committee would be opposed 
to the introduction of a higher speed limit (on roads which are at present 
unrestricted) being used as an argument for raising the limit in any built- 
up area. 

5. That there are derestricted roads in the London Traffic Area upon which 
there is now no speed limit but to which a 30 m.p.h. speed limit ought to 
be applied; and the Committee instances not only those where there is 
“unseen” development (e.g. adjacent development in depth, set-back 
schools or factories, neighbouring playing fields or parks) but also those 
which are too narrow for the installations of refuges and which, so long 
as they are unrestricted, cannot be equipped with pedestrian crossings. 

6. That there are unrestricted roads in the London Traffic Area (i.e. subject 
to no speed limit at present) upon which a higher speed limit than 
30 m.p.h. would he more in the interests of safety than no speed limit 
at all (but re-affirms its conviction, based on the increase in accidents, 
that 30 m.p.h. is the limit of safe speed on built-up arterial roads); that 
the introduction of any such higher speed limit must not be thought to 
obviate the necessity for providing for the safety of pedestrians and the 
introduction of special safeguards to enable pedestrians to cross in 
safety, e.g. (a) traffic light signals incorporating a pedestrian phase at 
main junctions and press-button signals at suitably spaced intervals 
according to the character of the road and the nature of the adjacent 
development, (b) greater use of school crossing patrols and (c) additional 
police assistance (i) to elderly persons, e.g. crossing the road to post 
offices for their pensions and (ii) outside hospitals, institutions, factory 
gates, etc. 

7. That authoritative statements should be made from time to time by the 
Ministry of Transport refuting the designation of breaches of the speed 
limit as technical offences and stressing the essential nature of speed 
limits in the interests of safety. 

(x) Other views 

97. The Federation of British Industries said that in cases where it would not 
be reasonable to impose a 30 m.p.h. speed limit and yet it would be undesirable 
to permit unrestricted speeds, a higher limit of 45 m.p.h. might well be 
considered. 

98. The London Chamber of Commerce are of opinion that different speed 
limits are not desirable, as these would only create confusion and tend to distract 
the attention of the motorist from his driving. The only such limits which should 
be permitted are those imposed by local authorities in connection with road 
repairs and which are of a temporary nature. 
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Improvements in the mechanical design of vehicles 

99. We had the benefit of technical advice from Mr. Lovell of the Ministry of 
Transport about the improvements in the construction of vehicles during the 
past thirty years, with particular reference to braking systems. He told us that 
the braking systems of motor vehicles had steadily improved as new materials 
and designs have been developed. Improved brake lining and brake drum 
materials and, particularly on heavy vehicles, more efficient methods of trans- 
mitting and boosting pedal effort to the brake shoes have resulted in very power- 
ful brakes being available for a given pedal pressure. All these improvements have 
ensured a rnore reliable brake which maintains its efficiency over longer periods 
with a minimum amount of attention. Generally speaking, however, the maxi- 
mum decelerations attainable have not increased very much since four-wheel, 
or all-wheel, braking became general about 1930, for the simple reason that 
four-wheel brakes have always been capable of retardations greater than most 
normal road surfaces will permit. 

100. No rnatter how powerful or efficient the brakes may be, their ability to 
stop a vehicle ultimately depends on the adhesion which is obtainable between 
tyre and road and the maximum deceleration attainable is limited by the 
co-efficient of adhesion between tyre and road. 

101. Mr. Lovell emphasised that, in addition to the mechanical efficiency of a 
car, account must also be taken of the driver’s reactions. He thought that, 
generally speaking, there had been an increase in the over-all performance of 
cars, but, although drivers might be more accustomed now to high speeds than 
they were in 1934, improvement in driving efficiency did not always keep pace 
with mechanical improvements. He thought that with modem cars the brakes 
come on more quickly after the application of the pedal than they used to. On 
heavy commercial vehicles, however, because of reliance on power assistance, 
and consequently more complicated linkage, the time lag between the applica- 
tion of the brake pedal and the contact with the brake dr um was noticeable. 
With air brakes this was particularly so. 

102. Mr. Lovell w'ent on to say that it might be dangerous to formulate con- 
clusions on the basis of the greatest efficiency possible, as in many cases the 
brakes on cars were very much below maximum efficiency. It was impossible 
to talk about the “worst” cars. A few tested at the newly opened Ministry 
vehicle testing station at Hendon had actually given a “nil” reading. Speaking 
generally, however, there had certainly been an improvement since 1934. He 
also thought that there had been other improvements in motor car design which 
would affect braking efficiency. For example, independent suspension helped 
adhesion to the road, and power-assisted steering made steering easier and 
lighter. Weight distribution now spread the weight more evenly over all four 
wheels, and manufacturers were constantly experimenting with new tyre designs 
to give greater non-skid properties. 

103. Mr. Lovell finally said that, in his opinion, the braking systems had kept 
pace with the advance in design and speed of modem cars. He thought that the 
modern car could be as safely and easily controlled at high speeds as the car 
of that day had been at 30 m.p.h. in 1934. There were very few ordinary drivers, 
however, who were capable of controlling a car safely at speeds of the order of 
about 70 m.p.h. 

104. It is of interest, in view of this last remark, that the Road Research 
Laboratory tell us that in their experience the average speed of cars on British 
main roads in non-built-up areas has recently been rising rapidly. 

American experience 

105. When it became clear to us that we should need to study the possibility 
of a higher speed limit we suggested to the Minister, and he agreed, that two of 
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our members should pay a short visit to the United States to study the working 
of speed limits there where higher speed limits had long been in force. They 
were accompanied on this trip by Mr. Denis O’Neill, Under Secretary in charge 
of the Road Safety, TrafBc and Vehicle Regulation Group in the Ministry of 
Transport, who gave us oral evidence of the impressions of the party. 

106. Their first impression of American roads as compared with our own was 
that in urban areas it was difficult to make valid comparisons. Despite the 
excellence of their roads and the powerful cars which they use on them the 
party found that in nearly all States there is a maximum speed limit on all 
roads, mostly varying between 55 and 70 m.p.h. It was their experience that the 
vast majority of American drivers obeyed the provisions of the law, or at least 
did not so far transgress them as to bring themselves within the likelihood of 
a fine. They found, in travelling along these roads, that a car travelling slightly 
above the maximum speed limit was rarely passed. On the other hand, if a driver 
let his speed drop to, say 50 m.p.h. on a 55 m.p.h. road, he was very soon passed 
by other cars on that road. 

107. Considerable use is made by the United States traffic authorities of the 
practice of “fading” in relation to speed limits, that is, a successive stepping- 
down over a distance of some two or three miles of the maximum speed hmit 
from 55 or 60 m.p.h. to the 25 m.p.h. limit, which is normal in built-up areas. 
It was normal, on the approaches to towns, to find the limit dropped in 5 or 
10 m.p.h. steps, the distances being so spaced as to enable a motorist to reduce 
speed comfortably over a reasonable distance. The visiting party considered 
that there was some merit in this conception although the range of fading used 
in America was too elaborate for this country. 

108. An increasing number of States in America have adopted the principle of 
what are known as “prima facie” speed limits. A prima facie speed limit means 
that if a person proceeds at a speed below the prima facie limit the burden of 
proof is upon the traffic authorities if they wish to convict the driver on the 
basis that he was driving too fast for safety; if, however, a person drives faster 
than the prima facie hmit he is not automatically committing a crime, but if he 
is arrested the burden of proof shifts and it is then the responsibility of the 
individual driver to prove to the court that, although he was exceeding the 
prima facie hmit, he was nevertheless driving in accordance with the “basic 
speed law”. This says, in essence, that a driver shall operate at all times at a 
reasonable and prudent speed, taking due account of conditions and hazards. 
In some States, on rural roads, complete dependence is placed on this “basic 
speed law”, but in most States it is supplemented by specific maximum speed 
limits. The form of speed limit employed in this country and still widely used 
in America is known by contrast as an “absolute” speed limit, that is a limit to 
exceed which is of itself an offence. Prima facie speed limits represent an alter- 
native approach to the problems posed by the arbitrary nature of a single 
30 m.p.h. speed limit, an approach which is more flexible than the concept of 
a second and higher “absolute” speed limit. 

109. The merit of this system, which is strongly advocated in some American 
quarters, is that it allows the driver to use his own judgment as to whether, 
under the particular conditions prevailing at the time, it is safe to drive at a 
speed greater than the limit. There are some obvious advantages to be gained 
in restoring to the driver some of the liberty of judgment which any arbitrary 
Hmit denies. Nevertheless the visiting party felt that the gain in flexibili^ was 
insufficient to counterbalance the greater difficulties of enforcement in the 
conditions of this country. There was not the least doubt that the preparation 
of a prosecution for exceeding a prima facie speed limit was more difficult than 
in the case of an absolute speed limit. Moreover it could militate against the 
flow of traffic at an even speed with aU the advantages for vehicles and pedes- 
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tnans which stem from that. They therefore considered that there would be no 
j^actical advantages so far as London was concerned in attempting to adopt 
this American concept, which in any case would require legislation. 

110. The party w^ch visited America also told us that some States now make 
some distinction between the speed limit in the daytime and that at night 
About sixteen States set up 3 . lower limit at night for passenger cars. There seems 
to be growing favour for this distinction between day and night limits, based 
maimy on the fact that at night the driver cannot see as well, even with modern 
headlights. 

111. Finally, they described the wide use in America of a system of “speed 
zoning . Under this system the local traffic authorities determine, upon the 
basis of an engineering and traffic investigation, whether a different speed limit 
trom that which applies for the State as a whole is appropriate for a given stretch 
of road. This is usually done on the basis of an investigation of the maximum 
speed of 85 % of the traffic passing this section of the road, thus excluding the 
speeds of the fastest 15% of the vehicles. They presume in America that the 
average driver is a reasonable driver and capable of knowing the right speed to 
adopt in all the circumstances of the particular road, and they then impose this 
average speed as the limit, usually a prima facie one. 

were also told that in America “lane discipline” is noticeably very 
u than here. On the other hand, most of their roads are of a standard 
width throughout and it is therefore possible for vehicles to drive in their lanes 
at a standaid and uniform speed without the necessity for overtaking or cutting 
m and out. There are very few roads in this country of a similar uniformity of 
width throughout their length, and the imposition of any similar kind of “lane 
discipline” would not therefore be possible. 

113. The American Automobile Association is in favour of certain types of 
speed limits and is trying to persuade car manufacturers to tone down their 
increasing emphasis on the production of motor vehicles with more and more 
horse-power and higher and higher speed potentials. 

Conclusions regarding a Differential Speed Limit 

114. We have considered this evidence with the greatest care, and we have 
made our own observations on such roads as Watford Way and the Great 
West Road. It appears to the majority of us that, in spite of some formidable 
opposition, the weight of evidence is definitely in favour of adoption of a second 
and higher speed limit. We recognise that, if a differential speed limit were 
adopted, it would in some cases be imposed on roads which are at present not 
restricted. In our opinion, however, the advantages of a differential speed limit 
could not be fuUy obtained unless, despite any local views to the contrary, in 
appropriate cases the speed Umit on roads now restricted were raised from 
30 m.p.h. to the new level. It seems to us quite impossible at present to make 
any satisfactory statistical assessment of the likely effects on road safety of a 

. two way adjustment of speed limits such as we have described, and we are 
forced to rely on the impressions of those best informed and likely to have 
sound judgment in these matters. It is our considered view that the better 
observance of speed liniits generally, which we anticipate would follow from 
the introduction of a differential speed limit, would contribute towards road 
safety rather than the reverse, to an extent which would offset any possible new 
dangers from vehicles being allowed to travel in some places at higher speeds 
than they may today. 

115. As regards traffic flow, the majority of us have constantly had in mind 
the widely accepted view not, however, established beyond technical controversy, 
that a speed of about 30 m.p.h. permits the maximum number of vehicles (spaced 
at safe driving distances) to pass a given point on a road. We have already 
referred to this view in paragraph 24. If the roads on which a differential speed 
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limit might be considered were constantly subject to such traffic congestion 
that maximum traffic flow was the determining factor, there would be no m^rit 
in permitting a higher speed than 30 m.p.h., at least at the times when traffic 
pressure was highest. Traffic volumes do not, however, usually approach the 
maximum possible flow on many of the main routes where we think a differential 
speed limit might be imposed. It is our considered view that at most times and 
in most conditions a differential speed limit on such roads would be conducive 
to faster journeys at a more uniform speed for the vast majority of private cars 
and other vehicles not subject to a vehicle speed limit. 



116. The majority of us have also considered whether a differential speed limit 
carried disadvantages in its train for any of the principal classes of road users 
other than private cars. If vehicle speed limits are strictly obeyed (and we have 
seen statistics which show that disrespect for such limits is widespread), then 
a differential speed limit, where it had been imposed on a road previously sub- 
iect to a 30 m.p.h. speed Umit would tend to increase overtaking; where it was 
imposed on a road previously not restricted it might even reduce it. A differential 
speed limit might, however, act as a temptation to vehicles subject to statutory 
limits to exceed those limits to a greater degree than they do at present. 

117. For pedestrians and cyclists the majority of us consider that a differential 
speed limit in appropriate places is likely on average to bring more advantages 
tban disadvantages. Its imposition on roads at present unrestricted should 
sers'e to reduce (even if it cannot eliminate) reaUy excessive speeds which m^ake 
it difficult and dangerous for pedestrians to cross and cyclists to turn. We think 
that if an existing 30 m.p.h. speed Umit were raised in appropriate cases to some 
higher rate a more even flow of trafiic would be possible and this would reduce 
the difficulties which pedestrians and cyclists undoubtedly have in judging 
faster speeds. The worst dangers occur on a road where the pedestrian expects 
traffic to flow at 30 m.p.h. and some vehicles are unexpectedly moving faster. 
Nothing but rigid enforcement can altogether eliminate such dangers, but, if 
a differential speed limit can increase drivers’ discipline in matters of speed, it 
wiU tend to help the pedestrian and cyclist rather than the reverse. Success wiU 
depend on the extent of observance of the speed limit. 

118 In our opinion the crucial arguments all turn on the question of enforce- 
ment. If a differential speed limit will improve discipUne and permit the police 
to exercise a proper measure of strict enforcement, the majority of us believe on 
balance that it wiU be in the best interests of aU sections of the pubUc. We have, 
therefore, paid particular attention to the views expressed by the representatives 
of the police. These were unanimously and strongly in favour of a second speed 
bmit in appropriate areas more in keeping with the mechanical ability of 
modem vehicles, and they have declared their firm belief that such a Umit, 
judiciously appUed, would greatly strengthen their hand in enforcing the law. 

119. We have examined whether we ought in these circumstances to consider 
recommending more than one level of speed Umit according to conditions on 
the road as in America, or the adoption of some principle on the lines of the 
American “prima facie” speed limits. (See paragraph 108). We do not regard 
it as necessary, at least for the present, to recommend a maximum speed limit 
on all roads. We would not like to forecast whether the increasing ability of 
ordinary cars to achieve higher speeds than the normal driver can safely manage 
will lead eventuaUy to the need for such a limit. The varying quality of our main 
roads makes any single arbitrary maximum limit difficult to justify. 



120. Subject to what we say in the following paragraph we do not consider 
that more than one differential speed limit would be satisfactory in this country, 
so long as the principle of arbitrary limits is accepted. We received no evidence 
in favour of a whole sUding scale of limits to meet differing circumstances. 
A single higher speed limit of 40 or 45 m.p.h. would act as a sufficient step in 
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appropriate cases between a 30 m.p.h. limit and derestriction. Any additional 
lading limt would make the system more complex for the motorist and 
involve problems of signposting, which might weU provide the offender with 
the eimuse that he did not know the correct speed limit for the area. There will 
be sufficient signposting problems with a single intermediate speed limit and 
a variety of such signs would add to their complexity. Incidentally we do not 
think that there should be an intermediate speed limit on the approach to all 
30 m.p.h. speed limits, but only in the class of conditions which we describe 
Is-tcr oii« 

121. In ^ite of all the theoretical advantages of a “prima facie” speed limit 
we consider that in this country it would not only confuse motorists, but make 
the task of the police a great deal more difficult. We think that American 
experience demonstrates that there is a value in a higher speed limit but in 
spite of the greater attention given to all aspects of motoring in America than 
here, we think it would be mistaken to attempt to apply their experience in any 
detail to the different road conditions and legal system of this country We 
therefore recommend against the adoption, either in preference to, or in com- 
bination with, a differential speed Um.t, of the conception of “prima facie” 
speed limits. We do, however, recommend that the principle of zonal speed 
limits, based on the 85 % factor we have described (Para. Ill), deserves further 
consideration. Such limits would be imposed only on short lengths of road and 
would be related to the particular circumstances of each length. Strict enforce- 
ment of such lirnits would probably prove quite impossible, but as recommended 
m^imum speeds for a given short distance where conditions are dangerous or 
difficult either for drivers or pedestrians they might well prove to have a value 
That IS, however, a side issue. 

122. Taking all the factors into consideration the majority of us recommend 
the Minister to introduce in the London Traffic Area a differential speed limit in 
appropriate places on main traffic routes, and we now proceed to consider the 
rate of speed limit, the places and hours in which we think it should apply and 
the means whereby the public might know that such a limit applies. 

(For the Reservation by Messrs. Hcmhart, Rayfield, Spragg and 
Wilcox in relation to paragraphs 114-122 see pages 41 andAl) 



V. HOW A DIFFERENTIAL SPEED LIMIT 
MIGHT BE APPLIED 

The Rate of a Differential Speed Limit 

123. In his evidence to us, the Commissioner of PoUce of the Metropolis has 
pointed out that, in order to ensure that no injustice is done, the Police in 
practice have to allow a small margin of tolerance before taking action against 
a driver for speeding. It is not surprising, therefore, that in view of this and 
the inherent errors of speedometers, there is a tendency for drivers to drive at 
a speed a few miles above the limit and this tendency should be taken into 
account when fixing the speed for a new hmit. 

124. The Commissioner has also pointed out that, whereas at 40 m p h the 
overaU stopping distance with efficient brakes is 120 feet, including both the 
time taken for the driver to react and the time taken for the braking system to 
come into operation, at 45 m.p.h. the corresponding distance is 146 feet. These 
figures relate only to a good driver with a vehicle in perfect condition, good 
weather and good dry roads. It is probable that the difference in stopping 
d.stances for the two speeds on normal occasions exceeds 26 feet. Bearing these 
considerations in mind, the Commissioner holds the view that the new limit 
should be fixed at 40 m.p.h. 
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125. The evidence of the Chief Constables however was divided on this point 

Some Chief Constables maintain that a 45 m.p h. .1™'* Sd that^on 

to be voluntarily observed by motorists than a limit of 40 m.p.h. and that on 
many of the main roads, where some kind of restriction is 
m D h speed limit would be too low, a limit of 45 m.p.h. niight be more in 
keeping with the actual conditions on these roads. 

in mind the difficulty of enforcement of speed limits and the likelihood that a 
small margin above the limit would have to “s 

action could be taken. They felt that an actual speed of near 45 m.p.h. was 
quite fast enough, and it would therefore he more realistic to set the nominal 
limit at 40 m.p.h. 

126. The County' Councils Association think that 40 m.p.h. is too near the 
existing limit of 30 m.p.h. to be a really reasonable altern^ive and that a 45 
mfh spSd Umit would represent a better compromise. They cons der that 
much of the traffic on a large number of roads (many of them restricted) already 
travels reasonably safely at speeds up to 45 m.p.h., and they me particularly 
anxious that any new limit should be realistic and that restrictions should not 
be imposed which would automaticaUy be broken by motorists unless there 
were 100 per cent, enforcement by the Police. Whilst they feel that a difference 
of 10 m.p.h. between the existing limit and an additional one would be in- 
sufficient, the Association think that 50 m.p.h. is deftnitely too fast. Bas ng 
their judgment mainly on their own experience, the representatives of the 
County Council’s Association suggested that 45 m.p.h. was the right figure. 

P7 The representative of the British Transport Commission considered that 
40 m.p.h. \TOuld be more in keeping with the strides that have been made in 
mechMical development of all classes of vehicles affecting braking, decelerati on, 
etc and that 45 m.p.h. would be too fast for elderly cars. He was quite certain 
that the e.xisting 30 m.p.h. Umit was too slow in many cases, but thought that 
an increase of 10 m.p.h. would be sufficient. 

128 We have not found it easy to make up our minds on this ispe, but we have 
finally come to the conclusion that having regard to all the circumstances we 
should adopt 40 m.p.h. as the differential speed limit. 

Conditions for application 

129 The value of a 40 m.p.h. speed limit will depend on the wisdom shown 
in applying it. We next try, therefore, to define the types of road on which we 
think that the new limit would be appropriate. It is easier to select such lengths 
on the ground than to define in words what characteristics they have in common. 

130. Different considerations are appropriate to main roads, which in the 
London Traffic Area will include most of those with A. Route numbers, and 
to roads which are primarily used for local traffic. While each case inust be 
considered on its merits, we think that on main roads the 40 m.p.h. limit could 
be applied both in some built-up areas, which are now often subject to the 
30 m.p.h. hmit, and also in some partially developed areas, where many roads 
are at present derestricted hut where high speeds have obviously been an 
important factor in the accidents. On most main roads into London there 
exist one or more fringe areas where these conditions apply before the truly 
built-up area is reached. 

131 We recommend that on the approaches to the larger towns the imposition 
of a short length of 40 m.p.h. restriction may sometimes be worth considering 
if traffic is likely to be approaching so fast that the immediate imposition of the 
30 mp.h. limit would be ignored and motorists might continue at ahogether 
too fast a rate into the built-up area. We do not, however, recommend, initially 
at least, that this system should be universal. 
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132. As a general rule, we do not think that the 40 m.p.h. limit should be applied 
in rural areas solely because accidents have taken place. In many country towns 
and villages on the outskirts of the London Traffic Area we see no need for an 
intermediate length of 40 m.p.h. speed limit before the 30 m.p.h. limit com- 
mences. We think, however, that if a particular stretch of road has proved to 
be dangerous, and if there are no obvious physical means which can be employed 
to remove the causes of danger, there is no reason why a 40 m.p.h. limit should 
not be imposed. 

133. As regards minor roads, we consider that the 30 m.p.h. limit should 
normally be applied in all built-up areas. The 40 m.p.h. limit should only be 
applied where the road is of such modern construction with the development 
set so well back from the road that the 30 m.p.h. limit is obviously unsuitable 
and unnecessarily restrictive. There are certainly many lengths of minor 
suburban road where in practice vehicles could travel at 40 m.p.h. without 
danger, but which in our view are not of sufficient traffic value to warrant the 
raising of the limit. 

134. In all cases of doubt, much attention would have to be given to such 
matters as the degree to which traffic is mixed, i.e. consists partly of fast moving 
through traffic and partly of slower moving local traffic and the extent to which 
pedestrians need to cross the road at bus stops. We do not consider that the 
presence or absence of dual carriageways or modern street lighting are in 
themselves necessarily decisive factors. On the whole, striped pedestrian cros- 
sings will probably be unsuitable on roads with a 40 m.p.h. speed limit except 
where a reduction in speed is imposed by physical conditions, such as at a 
roundabout. Only experience will show whether any precise rules or formulae 
are practicable. 

135. In cases of doubt, we should tend to err on the side of derestricting a road, 
rather than imposing the higher limit, at least until the results have been tried. 
In the last resort the decision as to where to apply a 40 m.p.h. limit must depend 
on the balance between a number of factors in the light of the particular con- 
ditions on the road, and we think that our wisest course will be not to elaborate 
the principles of choice here, but to give, as we do at the end of this Report, 
a number of examples. 

Suspension at night 

136. It has been suggested to us in some of the evidence that if a new speed 
limit were imposed it would be unnecessary for it to operate throughout the 
twenty-four hours. On the other hand, we have taken into account experience 
in America, where limits at night are usually lower than by day. We have also 
considered the fact that it is more difficult for the police to enforce speed limits 
at night. 

137. We think that the 40 m.p.h. limit should be observed, wherever it is 
imposed, at all hours. If some but not all the limits were suspended at night, 
the problem of providing adequate signs would be very difficult and confusion 
would result. On the other hand, if no 40 m.p.h. speed limits operated between 
say 1 a.m. and 6 a.m. the result, so far as enforcement is concerned, might well 
be more realistic. On the whole, but not without some doubts, we recommend 
that the limit should operate, as does the existing one, throughout the twenty- 
four hours, mainly because we fear that any other course would represent an 
open invitation to motorists to drive even faster at night. than they already do. 
Although the number of pedestrians about after midnight is small the chance 
of accidents and their severity might nevertheless increase with the speed of 
vehicles. As we have observed earlier in this Report, the accident record for the 
early hours of Sunday morning is already very bad. 
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Signs 

138. It is essential that the new signs adopted to indicate a 40 m.p.h. speed limit 
should be large, characteristic and unmistakable. They should be as different 
as possible from the 30 m.p.h. signs, and should be repeated at intervals of not 
less than half a mile. There can be no such ready criterion as lamp-posts for 
a 40 m.p.h. speed limit, but on roads where a system of street lighting exists 
miniature signs should always be afiixed to the lamp-posts. We do not recom- 
mend any form of carriageway marking for the beginning or end of speed limits. 

139. The Minister of Transport has the necessary power to prescribe such 
signs, and we recommend that he should do so. Attention would have to be 
®ven to the legal complexities as regards signs which might arise if a 40 m.p.h. 
limit were imposed under one Act, while the following 30 m.p.h. speed limit 
were imposed under another. Our advice is that such complexities should 
neither present an insuperable obstacle nor involve the use of signs which 
might be unduly confusing to the motoring public. 



VI. OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 



General 

140. In the course of our examination, both of the 30 m.p.h. speed limit and 
the proposed differential speed limit, we have commented on a number of topics 
which are relevant to the value of speed limits, which we feel should be taken into 
account in considering our recommendations. Some of them are important 
matters, and some are scarcely within our terms of reference, but we feel that 
we should be failing in our duty if we did not at least draw attention to them in 
this context. 

Legal position 

141. We are advised that the imposition of the general limit of 30 m p h on 
roads in “built-up areas” by section 1 of the Road Traffic Act, 1934, did not 
in any way cut down the powers to impose other speed limits which were 
conferred on the Minister as regards the London Traffic Area by section 10 
of the London Traffic Act, 1924 (as amended by the London Passenger Trans- 
port Act, 1933), or as regards trunk roads by section 46 of the Road Traffic Act 

930 (as amended by Part I of the Third Schedule to the Trunk Roads Act’ 
1936), or on local authorities by section 46 of the Road Traffic Act 1930 as 
extended by section 29(4) of the Road and Rail Traffic Act, 1933. In the London 
Traffic Area it seems to us most suitable that any 40 m.p.h. limits should be 
imposed under the London Traffic Act, 1924; any applications would then 
automatically come to this Committee for' consideration. We think that it is 
proper in the London Traffic Area that local authorities should have the right 
to make representations to the Minister about speed limits, but that final 
decisions should be taken by him after consultation with this Committee. 

142. Since in our view a balanced policy for the introduction of 40 m.p.h. 
speed limits would involve not only the imposition of these limits on roads 
now unrestricted, but the raising of the limit on some now restricted to 30 m p h 
it would seem to us essential that the Minister should not yield all initiative 
m these matters either formally or by implication to local authorities, as we do 
not consider it probable that many of them wiU of their own initiative recom- 
mend raising the speed limits on their roads from 30 to 40 m.p.h. 

143. We do not recommend the use of the London Traffic Act, 1924, for the 
imposition or removal of 30 m.p.h. speed limits. We consider that it will be 
best to continue to use the power under the Act of 1934, although both powers 
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are available. It is necessary, however, to observe that, if both Acts are used, 
where a 30 m.p.h. speed limit is transferred to a 40 m.p.h. speed limit or vice 
versa, particular care should be taken to ensure that the due legal processes 
prescribed in both Acts are complied with, as otherwise prosecutions may fail. 

144. We appreciate that the legal position outside the London Traffic Area is 
different, but that is outside our terms of reference. Were the Minister to con- 
sider extending the principle of differential speed limits outside the London 
Traffic Area there are many other legal (and administrative) considerations 
which must be borne in mind. 

Consequences for other vehicles 

145. The view of the Road Research Laboratory, reinforced by the less technical 
views of several other bodies, including the Metropolitan Police and London 
Transport Executive, was strongly to the effect that any measure which contri- 
butes to the flow of traffic at an even speed must reduce the amount of over- 
taking. As this is a prolific source of accidents the measure must be a beneficial 
one as long as there are no other unduly bad effects. 

146. We have already pointed out that one consequence of increasing the speed 
limit on certain main routes from 30 to 40 m.p.h. under existing circumstances 
might be to increase the amount of overtaking, although the imposition of the 
differential limit on roads at present unrestricted would, if anything, make 
matters better in this respect. The reason is that, under the 1934 Act as amended, 
a series of speed limitations of 30 m.p.h., 20 m.p.h. and less, is applied to certain 
specified categories of vehicles, mainly commercial vehicles, public service 
vehicles and vehicles towing trailers. These vehicle speed limits make very little 
difference to traffic flow in built-up areas at the present time, since the 30 m.p.h. 
category includes public service and light goods vehicles, whilst many heavy 
goods vehicles subject to the 20 m.p.h. limit disregard this limitation, as can 
be demonstrated by statistics. Thus, in the built-up areas there is effectively no 
reason in law why most of the vehicles should not flow at an even speed. 

147. This position will not obtain, however, on roads subject to a 40 m.p.h. 
limit. Here, while private cars, which on an average road may represent 60 per 
cent, of the total traffic, will be travelling at or near 40 m.p.h., public service 
and goods vehicles will not be entitled to travel at more than 30 m.p.h., or at 
more than 20 m.p.h. in the case of heavy goods vehicles. Under these con- 
ditions, it may be forecast that drivers of vehicles subject to a discriminatory 
limit of 30 m.p.h. will be tempted to pay no more regard to such a limit than is 
at present paid to the 20 m.p.h. and lower vehicular limits. This may be one of 
the less fortunate results of 'ntroducing a 40 m.p.h. limit so long as the law 
remains unchanged in regard to vehicular speed limits. 

148. It is no part of our terms of reference to enter into a highly controversial 
field where questions of industrial relations may, in the long run, count for 
more than purely traffic considerations. We should not be fulfilling our respon- 
sibility, however, if we omitted to mention the traffic consequences which would 
be likely to follow if a differential speed limit were introduced on certain roads. 
From the evidence we have received it is abundantly clear that the London 
Transport Executive consider that 40 m.p.h. would be a reasonable speed limit 
for buses and coaches, including double decked buses, while the Metropolitan 
and City Police would advocate raising the speed limit for public service and 
lighter goods vehicles to 40 m.p.h. and for heavy goods vehicles to 30 m.p.h. 
The County Councils’ Association expressed no views as a body on the specific 
merits of such proposals, but recommend that the present limits should be 
reviewed in the light of the technical advances which have been made since 1930 
in the field of motor engineering. 
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149. On the other hand, the representatives of the Transport and General 
Workers Union made it clear that, in their opinion, the existing limits were 
necessary on safety grounds. 

150. We have deliberately not invited comments from other bodies on this 
point, although we have quoted the views actually expressed. We are bound to 
state our opinion, however, that on roads where a differential speed limit is 
imposed it would be in the interests both of traffic flow and of safety if a more 
even flow of traffic could be achieved. Whether those considerations are the 
determining ones it is outside our province to say, but we feel it necessary to 
point out that any speed limit which is commonly disregarded tends to bring 
speed limits generally into disrepute. 

Differing speed limits for different traffic lanes of the same road 

151. It has been suggested to us that we should consider whether, in some 
^ses, it might be advantageous that there should be differing speed limits 
for different traffic lanes of the same road, so that all the slower-moving traffic 
might be kept to the nearside lane, with a fairly low speed limit, while faster- 
moving vehicles used the outside lane. This would probably need to be coupled 
with stringent Regulations concerning movement from one lane to another, in 
order to ensure that the faster-moving traffic could travel along the outside lane 
without any fear that slower-moving vehicles might suddenly pull out from the 
nearside lane to obstruct them. 

152. We understand that some such Regulations are in force in the Mersey 
Tunnel, where conditions are suitable for successful enforcement by bylaws. 
Apart, however, from the representatives of the Transport and General Workers 
Union, who expressed the view that it might at some future date be necessary 
to have something of this sort in more general use, the evidence submitted to 
us has not been favourable to different speed limits for traffic lanes on the same 
stretch of road. In particular, the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis 
considers that the adoption of such a proposal would only make for unnecessary 
complications and difficulties of enforcement. He points out that owing to the 
varying speeds of traffic slower-moving vehicles are already advised to occupy 
the nearside lane, but he cannot see any advantage in keeping the faster-moving 
vehicles out in the other lanes if the road is clear and if the nearside lane is not 
obstructed. We agree with this view, and we doubt if the necessary legislation 
would receive much support. 



Lane discipline 

153. We understand that the “lane discipline” shown by the American driver 
IS very much better than that observed by drivers in this country. There are 

this, particularly the absence in this country of roads on 
which drivers can proceed for long periods without the need for cutting in or 
out. Nevertheless, we think that good lane discipline helps to reduce accidents, 
and we recommend that steps should be taken by means of propaganda rather 
than legislation or regulations to impress on motorists the need for better lane 
discipline at the same time as any differential speed limit is introduced. 

The use of traffic lights to control speed 

154. It has been suggested to us that in preference to imposing a legal speed 
hmit on some classes of road, it may be simpler and better to control the speed 
ot vehicles by adjusting the setting of traffic lights on that road. It is quite 
possible, where the traffic lights are spaced more or less evenly and are inter- 
connected, to adjust the settings so that vehicles travelling within a given range 
ot speeds can proceed through the signals without stopping, whilst vehicles 
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travelling either faster or slower are pulled up at the next installation by a red 
light. Indeed, the recently installed system in Oxford Street is designed to secure 
that under certain traffic conditions vehicles may be able to drive through a 
large number of lights at a reasonable speed without stopping. Considerable 
thought has been given on the Continent to this problem, and in several cities 
arrangements are made whereby the traffic on a main road, provided that it 
keeps to a certain speed, automatically has the lights in its favour. The difficulty 
about this method of speed control is that, with two-way traffic, it is only possible 
easily to arrange it where the traffic lights are more or less evenly spaced. It is 
rare to find the intersections of a main road spaced at regular intervals, and, if 
there were to be any realistic control of traffic speed, it might be necessary to 
provide traffic lights additional to those at the intersections. Motorists would 
quickly realise that these lights were not required for direct traffic control in the 
ordinary sense, but only for the control of speed, and might be tempted to dis- 
regard them. This, of course, would be most undesirable, as it might tempt 
motorists to treat other traffic lights with less respect. 

155. We have not been able to secure enough evidence to express a definite view 
as regards the usefulness of the system for this country, but we are doubtful 
whether, except in special circumstances where the road and its intersections 
are suitably sited, control of speed by means of traffic lights has any real 
advantage over control by specific speed limits. We think, however, that this 
subject merits further study, and we should be glad to see an experiment in the 
control of speed by traffic lights.* Should such an experiment be tried, we 
would recommend that signs should be put up to tell drivers the speed at which 
they were recommended to travel. 

Separation of pedestrians and cyclists 

156. Another possibiUty which has a bearing on speed limits is the development 
of physical means of separating pedestrians from vehicular traffic. Accidents 
are caused by the conflicts between different types of traffic and the most 
vulnerable road user in such conflicts is the pedestrian. It is principally for the 
pedestrian’s sake that speed limits are needed in built-up areas, and if higher 
speeds are to be allowed it wiU be necessary to consider whether on some roads 
now subject to a lower speed limit special safety measures will be necessary for 
pedestrians. 

157. The evidence before us has been unanimous that, provided the necessary 
facilities for crossing the road are available, the best means of protecting 
pedestrians is to separate them completely from fast-moving traffic. One means 
of doing this, which deserves wider use, is by erecting guard rails at difficult 
and dangerous intersections in the centres of built-up areas. It can also be done 
to a smaller extent by erecting unolimbable fences down the central reservations 
of dual carriageways.f If this is to be successful, however, the pedestrian must 
be able to cross the road at reasonable intervals. Where traffic lights or round- 
abouts are not available to slow down or break up the traffic, this requires the 
provision of either subways or bridges. Pedestrians are reluctant to cross the 
road by means of subways or bridges if it involves climbing a great many steps; 
these facilities are more used when inclined ramps permit perambulators and 
bicycles to be wheeled across. We recommend that, wherever possible, subways 
should be provided at points where the road is above the surrounding level, so 
that the pedestrian has to descend a less distance than would be necessary if 
the neighbouring roads were at the same level as the main road. Unless subways 
and bridges are made positively attractive to pedestrians, or other means of 
crossing are denied them, pedestrians are unlikely to use them. In the general 



* An experiment on these lines is proposed as part of the Slough Safety Experiment, 
t This is being done in the case of the Cromwell Road Extension. 
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interests of road safety it is essential that they should be made to do so when- 
ever possible, We consider that physical means are greatly to be preferred for 
this purpose to any form of legal compulsion. 

158. We have considered whether pedestrian crossings should be provided on 
any roads subject to a differential speed limit. Pedestrian crossings are at 
present occasionally placed on unrestricted roads, but advance warning signs, 
are usually also provided, unless the crossings are, for example, close to a 
roundabout, which itself restricts speed. Pedestrian crossings on roads with 
a differential speed limit are likely to be open to less objection than those on 
roads not subject to speed limits, but we think that in many cases advance 
warning signs will add to their safety. We also suggest that consideration should 
be given to extending from 45 to 60 feet the zone in which no stopping is per- 
mitted on the approach side of crossings, when the crossings are on roads 
subject to a differential speed limit or to no speed limit. 

159. We doubt whether the changes recommended in the speed limit will of 
themselves create pedestrian problems which require solution in this way. It is 
much more likely that they will merely draw attention to existing needs for 
separation or crossing facilities. It is our impression that there is room on the 
main approaches to London for much greater provision of this kind, which in 
our view is an essential corollary of a good road system. 

160. We have also examined the possibility of separating cyclists. Consideration 
of the merits of cycle tracks is outside our terms of reference. The Cyclists’ 
organisations have expressed to us the reasons why they consider their safety 
value greatly overrated, particularly as at intersections cyclists are usually forced 
back into the traffic stream. We believe that the problem of cycle tracks deserves, 
further study, but we do not think that the imposition of 40 m.p.h. speed lirnits 
on appropriate roads is by itself an argument either for or against the provision 
along them of cycle tracks. 

Speedometers 

161. On many cars, including new ones, speedometers err on the side of exag- 
gerating the speed of the car, although there is no technical reason why they 
need do so. A small degree of inaccuracy is inevitable because, for instance,, 
the accuracy is affected by the degree of inflation or wear of the tyres, which is 
a variable factor. 

162. Under Regulation 12 of the Motor Vehicles (Construction and Use) 
Regulations, 1955, there is a requirement that every motor vehicle registered on 
or "after 1st October, 1937, with certain specific exemptions— which do not 
cover any vehicle (other than a light motorcycle), which would be affected by 
the proposed speed limits— shall have a speedometer which shall be accurate 
to within a margin of -b 10% or— 10% at 30 m.p.h., or at any lower speed to 
which the vehicle in question is restricted by virtue of the First Schedule to 
the Road Traffic Act, 1930. It is also a requirement that the speedometer shall 
be kept at all times in good working order. 

163. We appreciate that if the Minister were to impose a new speed limit of 
40 m.p.h., as we recommend in this Report, the existing Regulations would not 
specify any margin of accuracy for a speedometer at a time when the vehicle 
was travelling at 40 m.p.h. We are hesitant to suggest that the Regulations 
should simply be amended to specify a maximum of 10% acceptable in- 
accuracy at both 30 m.p.h. and 40 m.p.h., as it seems to us that it might wel 1, 
be technically feasible to specify a greater degree of accuracy than this. The 
higher the speed the greater the margin of error represented by 10%. At the 
same time, we appreciate that the greater the accuracy required the greater wilL 
be the cost of the instrument. 
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164. We do not think that this is a subject on which we, as a Committee, are 
qualified to give an expert recommendation. We think, however, that the 
question of speedometer accuracy requires further study, and we recommend 
that a maximum margin of error should be fixed for whatever higher speed 
limit the Minister may decide to introduce, adopting as high a standard as is 
reasonable under all the circumstances. 

High powered cars 

165. The attention of the Committee has been drawn to the increasing number 
of cars coming on to the roads which are capable of being driven at very high 
speeds, sometimes over 100 m.p.h. The average driver is not competent to control 
a car safely at such speeds, which demand very quick reactions, especially in the 
driving conditions to be expected on most existing roads in this country. The 
availability of such cars may well lead to a serious increase in the number of 
accidents due to excessive speed. It is not necessary, and indeed it is undesirable, 
for the ordinary private car on the public highway here to achieve speeds of 
the orders now regularly advertised, and we fear that competition to produce 
cars which can be advertised as faster than rival models may well aggravate 
this danger. If the present trend continues it might well become inevitable in 
the future for some maximum speed limit to be imposed even on the open road, 
as indeed is already common in America. We therefore recommend that the 
Minister and the manufacturers should consider whether some voluntary 
limit could not be agreed which would ensure that the speed potential of new 
models of private cars for the home market did not exceed what was reasonable 
in relation to the driving conditions in this country. 



VII. REVIEW OF ANOMALIES AND PROPOSALS 
FOR A DIFFERENTIAL SPEED LIMIT 

166. We have now stated our views both on the existing 30 m.p.h. speed limit 
and on the proposal for a differential speed limit. Our terms of reference make 
it clear, by referring both to anomalies and to particular lengths, that our views 
are sought on the actual lengths of road on which a change of speed limit would 
be desirable. 

167. We are in some difficulty over this. The terms of section 1 of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1934, clearly indicate the intention that the local authority in whose 
area each particular road is sited should have some share in the responsibility 
for a decision about the speed limit. We have therefore been hesitant to make 
recommendations in detail about the imposition or removal of speed limits. 

168. We recognise that examples are a much better illustration of the Com- 
mittee’s conclusions on the evidence before them than any amount of general 
exhortation. We did not think it possible or right that a Committee of this size 
should inspect, for example, aU the trunk roads in the London Traffic Area. 
We do appreciate, however, that it may be useful for the Minister to have 
indications of the effects of acceptance of the principles which we advocate. 
We have therefore as a Committee inspected a few trunk roads in the London 
Traffic Area, and we have also received suggestions from a small sub-group as 
regards the remaining trunk roads in the Area. The conclusions of the Committee 
and of the sub-group, set out in Appendices 2 and 3, were reached only after 
inspection of the roads and consideration of such information as was available 
as to traffic volumes, incidence of accidents, etc., and of the suggestions made to 
the Committee in evidence. Deliberately, however, there had been no attempt to 
fix the exact details of the proposed limits until the local authorities concerned 
have had a chance to express their views. 
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169. In addition to inspecting the remaining trunk roads in the London Traffic 
Area this same small sub-group has also inspected and made suggestions about 
the large number of other main roads in the Area about which this Committee 
or the Ministry of Transport have received specific recommendations from 
other bodies or persons since the inception of this review. 

170. The suagestions in Appendices 2 and 3 deal not only with the 30 m.p.h. 
speed limit, "'but also with a 40 m.p.h. speed limit and, in some cases, with 
proposed derestrictions. It is our view, based on the comparatively few glanng 
inconsistences in the application of the 30 m.p.h. limit brought to our attention, 
that in the London Traffic Area at least there are only a negligible number of 
anomalies to be eradicated. Such as there are would be removed if our proposals 
for a differential speed limit were accepted. It will be of the utmost importance 
if the principle of a differential speed limit is accepted permanently, and not 
merelv as an experiment, to ensure that the smallest possible number of 
anomalies creep into the areas where it is applied. Only experience can sh^ 
what in the long run will turn out to be an anomaly. As between main traffic 
routes and other roads in the London Traffic Area there may well be anomalies 
in what we have suggested, since we have on purpose confined our suggestions 
to the main traffic routes. If they are accepted, other roads can be dealt with by 
the normal machinery of the Committee. 

171. The subject of speed limits is full of pitfalls. It is easy to lay down general 
principles, but it may be very hard in a set of given instances to apply them 
fairly and consistently on the ground. Equally, where a new principle is en- 
visaged, it may be easier to select instances by eye than to describe in words 
the circumstances which make them appropriate. The various parts of this 
Report, includ'ng the Appendices must therefore be read together. We sincerely 
hope that this Report wiU provide the Minister of Transport with a sound basis 
for reconsidering the speed limit policy in London, and we also suggest that the 
traffic and safety factors which we have set out might provide a starting point 
for the examination of similar issues outside the London Traffic Area. 



CONCLUSION 



172. Certain official representatives who have served on the Committee think 
it necessary to place on record that any agreement which they may have 
expressed with the foregoing recommendations can in no way commit the 
Department or authority concerned. 

173. We would wish in conclusion to thank all the associations and bodies 
who have taken the trouble to submit evidence. This has greatly helped our 
consideration of these problems. We are particularly grateful to the County 
Councils’ Association and to the motoring organisations, who submitted to 
us lists of roads where they thought that a new speed limit was required or an 
existing one was wrong. We should also like to express our gratitude to the 
various police officers and to Mr. K. Rowe, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., Assoc. Inst.T., 
of the Divisional Road Engineer’s office, who has been of great assistance to us 
in examining the roads brought to our attention. 

174. Finally we should like to pay a particular tribute to our Secretary, Mr. 
P. E. Lazarus. He has been responsible for seeing that the Committee obtained 
and reviewed a great deal of evidence, and he produced the early drafts of our 
Report. His attention to detail together with his energy and knowledge of the 
subject has been of the greatest value to the Committee. He has been assisted 
throughout his work by Mr. H. A. Hardy, T.D., to whom we are also most 
grateful. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 



P. E. Lazarus, 
Secretary. 



A. Samuels, 
Chairman. 
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RESERVATION ON THE DIFFERENTIAL SPEED LIMIT 

1. While fully in agreement with Part III of the Report on the need for retaining 
the 30 m.p.h. speed limit in built-up areas, we dissent from the conclusions 
reached by the majority of the Committee in Part IV and the recommendation 
in paragraph 122 that a differential speed limit should be adopted. In con- 
sequence we cannot agree with the relevant paragraphs of the remaining parts 
and Appendices of the Report. 

2. Our reasons are briefly as follows: — 

(a) Informed opinion is sharply divided but the pedestrians’, cyclists’ and 
motorists’ organisations are opposed to a higher differential limi t. 

(b) Any change would involve additional expense and administrative work. 

(c) It seems reasonably certain from the evidence available and from the 
opinions of specialists that on multi-laned roads with mixed traffic 
there would be no increase in capacity or material reduction in journey 
time if speeds were increased above about 30 m.p.h. Slow average 
speeds and congestion are caused more by delay at intersections and 
pedestrian crossings than by the incidence of the present speed limit. 

(d) Even if the case for a differential speed limit were proved the practicable 
extent to which it could be applied needs to be viewed in correct 
perspective. Such a speed limit should apply only to those roads which 
are of a high standard. Out of the 1,500 miles of Trunk and Class I 
roads in the London Traffic Area, only about 5 % are of a character 
which could justify a differential speed limi t. 

(e) The addition of another limit would be liable to cause confusion in the 
minds of drivers, whatever system of signs were adopted. Anything 
which complicates driving conditions is inimical to traffic flow and 
safety. 

(/) There is a tendency where a speed limit applies for drivers to proceed 
at or even slightly above the maximum speed indicated rather than to 
use their judgment as to the appropriate speed. Ideally drivers should 
be left free to use their own judgment. No arbitrary fixed limit can fit 
aU the varying conditions to be found on the roads, and the higher 
the speed at which such a limit is fixed the greater this difficulty becomes. 
A differential limit would detract still further from the driver’s sense 
of responsibihty. 

(g) We fear that where pressure is exerted for the application of a speed 
limit and where 30 m.p.h. would be unjustified, there would be a 
tendency to use a higher limit as a compromise when other measures, 
such as physical improvements to the road, would be the proper 
solution. 

3. It is advisable to consider separately the effects of a differential speed limit 
according to whether it is applied on roads at present restricted to 30 m.p.h. 
or at present unrestricted. We consider that in practice the majority of cases 
would fall in the latter category. 

(a) Roads now limited to 30 m.p.h. If pedestrians and cyclists are numerous 
the limit should not be raised. If a differential speed limit were imposed, 
and we doubt whether more than a few borderline sections of road 
would qualify, we fear that accidents would tend to increase, both in 
numbers and in degree of severity, and that neither capacity nor the 
flow of traffic would be materially improved. 
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(b) Roads now free from restriction. The number and severity of accidents 
would tend to be reduced but, because pedestrians and cyclists would 
be fewer than on roads with a 30 m.p.h. limit, the combined effect 
would be much less than that in paragraph (a). Traffic flow generally 
would be slowed, and the advantage of an even flow of traffic would not 
be obtained while certain classes of vehicles are restricted to lower 
speeds. Overtaking would be more difficult and dangerous. The 
restriction would be unpopular with drivers and voluntary observance 
could not be expected. At night we think that the limit would generally 
be disregarded. 

4. Because of the sharp conflict of opinion and of the lack of data we think 
that an experiment with a speed limit of 45 m.p.h. on a few sections of road, 
where significant statistics of before and after conditions could be collected, 
might enable a more factual assessment to be made. 



Signed 

A. J. A. Hanhart 
F. A. Rayfield 
E. R. Spragg 
A. F. Wilcox 
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APPENDIX I 

A. Organisations and Associations who were invited to submit their views 

1. Accident Offices Association. 

2. Association of British Chambers of Commerce. 

3. Association of Chief Police Officers of England and Wales. 

4. Association of Municipal Corporations. 

5. British Road Federation Ltd. 

6. British Transport Commission. 

7. Corporation of the City of London. 

8. County Councils Association. 

9. Cyclists’ Touring Club. 

10. Federation of British Industries. 

11. Institution of Municipal Engineers. 

12. Licensing Authorities for Public Service Vehicles. 

13. London Chamber of Commerce. 

14. London County Council. 

15. Metropolitan Boroughs’ Standing Joint Committee. 

16. Municipal Passenger Transport Association (Inc.). 

17. National Cyclists Union Ltd. 

18. National Road Transport Federation. 

19. National Union of Railwaymen. 

20. Outer London Standing Joint Committee. 

"*21. Pedestrians’ Association. 

22. Public Transport Association (Inc.). 

23. Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents. 

24. Rural District Councils’ Association. 

25. Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders Ltd. 

^26. Standing Joint Committee of the Royal Automobile Club, Automobile Associa- 
tion, and Royal Scottish Automobile Club. 

*27. Transport and General Workers Union. 

28. Urban District Councils’ Association. 



B. Associations who responded to the general public invitation and submitted 

Memoranda 



1. The Roadfarers Club. 

2. The London Accident Prevention Council. 



C. Bodies and persons additional to the above who submitted observations in regard to 
particular roads within the London Traffic Area 



Guildford Borough Council 
Lewisham Metropolitan Borough 
Council 

Croydon Chamber of Commerce . . 

Hampstead Garden Suburb Residents’ 
Association 

A. Blomfield, Esq., M.A.. F.R.I.B.A. 
F. J, Hannant, Esq. . . 



London-Portsmouth Trunk Road, (A.3). 
Westhome Avenue. 

Gravel Hill, Addington, and Mitcham Road 
(across Mitcham Common). 

Aylmer Road, Lyttleton Road and Falloden 
Way. 

London-Hastings Road (A.21), Bromley 
Common. 

Sutton By-Pass. 



* Also gave oral evidence before the Committee. 
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APPENDIX 2 



Trunk Roads Inspected by the Whole Committee - 
Changes Suggested for Consideration 



Length 


Present Status 


Suggested Status 


I Trunk Road No. 6 (A 


.3) London-Guildford 


-Portsmouth 



(j) From the junction of the Ports- 
mouth Road with Kingston Road 
to 200 yards south of Robin Hood 
Gate. 

(Part of this lies on the extension of the 
Trunk Road in Wandsworth). 

(ii) From 200 yards north of the railway 
bridge near the junction with Bushey 
Road to west of the “Ace of Spades” 
junction with Hook Road (A.243). 



(iii) From west of Claygate Lane to the 
junction with Portsmouth Road 
(A.307). 

(iv) From A.307 to Esher. 

(v) London Road, Burpham 



(vi) From the junction with the Guild- 
ford-Wokmg Road (A.320) at Stoke 
Park to the junction with St. John’s 
Road. 



Mainly 30 m.p.h. 



Derestricted 



Derestricted 



30 m.p.h. 
Derestricted 



Derestricted except 
near the junction 
with A.321. 



40 m.p.h. 



40 m.p.h. 

(If adequate lighting were 
provided, and provision 
made for pedestrians by 
means of subways, bridges 
and a fence down the central 
reservation, no speed limit 
might be necessary). 

40 m.p.h. 



40 m.p.h. 

Part derestricted. 40 m.p.h. 
from the roundabout to the 
junction with Guildford By- 
Pass. 

Part derestricted. 40 m.p.h 
from Josephs Road to Ash 
Grove. 



n Trunk Roads Nos. 8 and 9 (Part) (A.30 and A.4) 
London-Salisbury-Exeter-PIymouth-Penzance 



A.4 

(i) From the iunction with Chiswick 


Derestricted 


40 m.p.h. 


High Road (A.307) to the junction 
with Wood Lane. 

A.30 

(ii) Runnymede Roundabout - High 


Unrestricted 


40 m.p.h. 


Street, Egham. 







For remainder of A A see Appendix 3, Part A 
m Trunk Road No. 10 (A.40) London-Oxford-GIoucester-CardifF-Fishguard 



(i) White City-Old Oak Road (West- 
way) (In the L.C.C. area) 

(ii) Old Oak Road-Railway Bridge 
before Greenford Road. 


30 m.p.h. 
Derestricted 


40 m.p.h. 
40 m.p.h. 


IV Trunk Road No. 35 (A.41) London-Aylesbury-Warwick-Birmingham 


(i) Finchley Road-Park Road 


Derestricted 


40 m.p.h. 


(ii) Selbourne Gardens - Glendale 


Derestricted 


40 m.p.h. 


Avenue. 




(iii) Near St. Albans Road-Kingsway. 


Unrestricted 


40 m.p.h. 


(North Orbital Road A.406). 




V Trunk Road No. 36 (A.406) North Circular Road 


(i) Hanger Lane-Golders Green Road. 


Derestricted 


40 m.p.h. 


(ii) Green Lane-Gt. Cambridge Road. 


Derestricted 


40 m.p.h. 


(iii) Chingford Road-Hale End Road. 


Derestricted 


40 m.p.h. 


Gv) Junction of North Circular Road 


Part derestricted 


40 m.p.h. 


and Forest Road-Peel Road. 


Part 30 m.p.h. 


(v) High Road, South Woodford- 
Eastern Avenue. 


Derestricted 


4(3 m.p.h. 
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APPENDIX 3 



Roads Inspected by the Sub-Gronp 
Part A— Trunk Roads— Changes Suggested for Consideration 



Length 


Present Status 


Suggested Status 


I Trunk 
London-Doncaster- 


Road No. 1 (A.1) 
S^ewcastle-on-Tyne-E 


dinburgh 


(i) From junction with Archway Road 
to the point where development ends 
on the Barnet By-pass a few hundred 
yards north of Courtlands Avenue. 

(ii) From junction with A.414 at the 
“ Comet ” to Wellfield Road, a little 
north of termination of dual 
carriageway. 

(iii) From south of railway bridge at 
Woolmer Green to the boundary of 
the London TrafBc Area. 


Unrestricted or 
derestricted except 
for 30 m.p.h. 
covering shopping 
and residential 
area in Falloden 
Way. 

Unrestricted 

Unrestricted 


40 m.p.h. except for 30 
m.p.h. in shopping area in 
Falloden Way, which, how- 
ever, should be shortened to 
cover shopping area only. 

40 m.p.h. 

40 m.p.h. 


H Trunk Road No. 2 (A.ll) London-Norwich 
No change is suggested 

m Trunk Road No. 3 (A.ll) London-Chelmsford-Great Yarmouth 


(i) Wanstead I’ube Station to Bawdsey 
Avenue. 

(ii) From a short distance west of 
Mawney Road to Parkway. 

(iii) From Gallows Comer to Harold 
Court. 

(iv) From derestriction signs north-east 
of Shenfield to Alexander Lane. 


Mainly derestrict- 
ed. 30 m.p.h. near 
Newbury Park 
Station. 

Unrestricted 

Mainly 30 m.p.h. 

Unrestricted 


40 m.p.h. (The length of 
single carriageway is now 
being dualled). 

40 m.p.h. 

40 m.p.h. 

40 m.p.h. 


rV Trunk Road No. 4 (A.20) London-Maidstone-Folkestone-Bover 

No changes are suggested on this Trunk Road, but the following changes are suggested on 
the continuation of the Trunk Road in the L.C.C. area. 


(i) From the junction with Westhome 
Avenue to Mottingham Lane. 

(ii) From the junction with West Park 
to the L.C.C. boundary. 


Derestricted 

Derestricted 


40 m.p.h. 
40 m.p.h. 


V Trunk Road No. 5 (A.23) London-Brighton 


(i) From Church Road south of RedhilJ 
to the present 30 m.p.h. speed limit 
sign south of Earlswood. 


30 m.p.h. 


40 m.p.h. 


VI Trunk Road No. 9 (A.4) London-Reading— Bristol 


(i) From thejunction of the Colnbrook 
By-Pass (western end) with the Bath 
Road (B.3378) to Lynwood Avenue. 

(ii) From the west side of the railway 
bridge at Amberden Close to just 
before Maidenhead Bridge. 


Derestricted and a 
very short length 
30 m.p.h. 

Derestricted and a 
short length of 
30 m.p.h. 


40 m.p.h. 
40 m.p.h. 



For the first section of this road (The Great West Road) see Appendix 2. 
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Length 


Present Status 


Suggested Status 


VH Trunk Road No. 11 (A.5) 


London-Coventry-Bir 


mingham-Hol yhead 


(i) From south end of Colney Street to 
a point inmiediately south of the 
double bend outside St. Albans 
Borough Boundary. 

(ii) From termination of existing 30 
m.p.h. limit north of Park Street 
Railway Bridge to south of the 
junction with A 412 at the “King 
Harry*'. 


30 m.p.h. 
Unrestricted 


40 m.p.h. 
40 m.p.h. 


Vni Tiirak Road No. 12 (A.6 and A.41) London-Bedford-Manchester-CarlisIe-GIasgow 


(i) From riding school in Harpenden 
Road to commencement of 30 
m.p.h. limit north of St. Albans. 


30 m.p.h. 


40 m.p.h. 



For A.41 see Appendix 2. 



IX Trunk Road No. 31 (A.10) London-Carobridge-KIngs Lynn 



(i) From the Roundway to the present 
restriction sign at the junction with 
the North Circular Road. 


Derestricted 


40 m.p.h. 


(ii) From the junction with the North 
Circular Road to Edmonton 
Cemetery 


30 m.p.h. 


40 m.p.h. 


(iii) From Haileybury Avenue to just 
north of the junction with Hoe Lane. 


Derestricted 


40 m,p.h. 


(iv) From just south of the junction with 
College Road (B.156) to just north 
of the junction with Church Lane 
(B.176). 


Derestricted 


40 m.p.h. 


(v) From the present derestriction sign 
just north of Hoddesden to just 
north of Springle Lane at the Ware 
Rural District boundary. 


Unrestricted 


40 m.p.h. 



X Trunk Road No. 32 (A.127) East of London-Southend 
No change is suggested. 



XI Trunk Road No. 33 (A.13, A.1089 and A.128) London-Tilbury 



(i) The East Ham and Barking By-Pass 
-Alfred’s Way-Ripple Road-New 
Road from the River Roding to the 
boundary of the Metropolitan Police 
District at the Beam River. 


Unrestricted 


40 m.p.h. 


(ii) From the present restriction sign 
near the junction with the road to 
Grays (A.1012) to the derestriction 
sign on A.1089 just south of the 
junction with the Southend Road. 


30 m.p.h. 


40 m.p.h. 

(with the exception of the 
shopping centre immediately 
west of the junction with the 
Southend Road). 



Xn Trunk Road No. 34 (A.2) London-Chatham-Canterbury-Dover 



(i) From Glenesk Road to the present 
30 m.p.h. restriction sign near 
Lower Jackwood Close (continua- 
tion of the Trunk Road in Wool- 
wich). 


30 m.p.h. 


40 m.p.h. 


(ii) From the junction with Crown 
Woods Way to the junction with 
Wellington Avenue, Bexley. 


Derestricted 


40 m.p.h. 


(iii) From west of the junction with 
Danson Road to east of the junction 
with Woodside Lane, Bexley. 


Derestricted 


40 m.p.h. 


(iv) From Heather Drive to Lowfield 
Street (Rochester Way and Princes 
Road, Dartford) 


Derestricted 


40 m.p.h. 


(v) From its junction with Green Street, 
to its junction with Princes Avenue 
(Princes Road, Dartford). 


Derestricted 


40 m.p.h. 
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3£in Tnmk Road No. 102 (A.405) North Orbital Road 
No change is suggested. 



PartB 

Suggested modifications on other roads brought to the Committee’s attention 



(i) Roads for which a 40 m.p.h. speed limit is suggested for consideration 



Length 


Present Status 




(1) Honeypot Lane from Kingsbury 
Road to Whitchurch Lane. 


30 m.p.h. 




(2) Cockfosters Road from Cockfosters 
Station to the junction with Hadley 


Derestricted 




(3) SewardstoneRoad, Waltham Abbey 
(A. 112) from Chingford boundary 
to the bridge just south of Waltham 
Abbey. 


30 m.p.h. 




(4) Perry Street and Thames Road, 


30 m.p.h. 




Dartford (A.207 and A.206) (Whole 


restricted. 


length). 




Thames Road should be de- 
restricted in part, ljut there 
should be a 40 m.p.h. limit 
from Medway Road to 
Chatsworth Road. 


(5) Westhome Avenue (A.205) between 
Eltham Road and Rochester Way. 


30 m.p.h. 


(6) Westhome Avenue (A.205) from 
Eltham Road to Sidcup Road. 


Derestricted 




(7) Westhome Avenue (A.205) from 
Sidcup Road to Burnt Ash Road. 


Derestricted 




1 (8) Sevenoaks Way (A.224) Orping- 
^ ton (Whole length). 


30 m.p.h. 




^ (9) Cray Avenue (A.224) Orpington 
a (Whole length). 


Derestricted 




o (10) Court Road (A.224) Orpington 
^ from the junction with Cray 

■q, Avenue southwards to The High- 

o way. 


Derestricted 




(1 1) Bromley Common (A.21) from Holy 
Trinity Church to Crown Lane. 


30 m.p.h. 




(12) Oakley Road (A.223) Bromley 
(Whole length). 


Unrestricted 




(13) Westerham Road (A.233) Bromley 
from the junction with Oakley Road 
to Forest Drive. 


Unrestricted 




(14) Shirley Hills Road and Gravel Hill 
(B.271) Croydon from the junction 
of Shirley Hills Road with Oak 
Road to the junction of Gravel Hill 
with Addington Village Road. 


30 m.p.h. 




(15) St, Helier Avenue (A.297) Morden 
(Whole length) 

(16) Dunstan’s Hill, Sutton and Cheam 
(A.217) from Collingwood Road to 
Alberta Avenue. 


30 m.p.h. 




Unrestricted 




(17) Brighton Road, Banstead (A.217) 
from the Wheatsheaf Public House 
southwards through the present 
restricted area. 


30 m.p.h. 




(18) Epsom Road, Ashtead (A.24) from 
the present restriction sign south- 
wards to Park Lane. 


30 m.p.h. 




(19) Bushey Road (A.298) from the 


Part unrestricted, 




Kingston By-pass (A. 3) to Martin 


part (dual carriage- 




Way (B.286). 


way) 30 m.p.h. 
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Length 



Present Status 



(20) Kingston Hill (A.308) from the 
junction with the Kingston By-pass 
(A.3) to Warren Road (see also 
Trunk Road No. 6) 

(21) London Road, Guildford (A.3100) 
from the junction with A.3 at Box- 
grove to Cross Lanes, Guildford. 

(22) Weybridge-Chertsey Road (A.3 17). 
(i) From Portman Park Road, 

Weybridge westwards for 1,000 
yards to the junction with the 
03d Weybridge Road. 

(23) (ii) From the junction with the Old 

Weybridge Road westwards past 
Woburn Park to just east of the 
junction with Chertsey Road. 

(24) Sunbury Road (A.305) from the 
junction with Twickenham Road to 
west of thejunction with Park Road. 

(25) Staines Road East and Upper Sun- 
bury Road (A.308), from west of 
Harfield Road to the water works. 

(26) Greenford Road (A.4127) from just 
north of thejunction with Uxbridge 
Road (A.4020) to just south of 
Ruislip Road. 

(27) Yeading Lane and Church Road 
(A.3 12) from the junction with the 
Uxbridge Road to thejunction with 
Western Avenue. 



30 m.p.h. 
30 m.p.h. 



30 m.p.h. 



30 m.p.h. 



30 m.p.h. 



30 m.p.h. 



Derestricted 



From Uxbridge 
Road to Barnhill 
Road 30 m.p.h. 
Remainder derest- 
ricted. 



(ii) Cases of anomalous 30 m.p.h. speed limits where derestriction or a 
40 m.p.h. speed limit are suggested for consideration 



Length 


Present Status 


Suggested Status 


l.A.410-Spur Road from junction 
with Edgware Road to junction with 
Watford By-pass. 


30 m.p.h. 


Derestricted 


2. A.117 — Manor Way, West Ham 
fromits junction withA.13to Savage 
Gardens. 


30 m.p.h. 


Derestricted 


3. A.1090 — London Road, Purfleet 
from its junction with A.13 to Tank 
Hill. 


30 m.p.h. 


Derestricted 


4. Surbiton-Leatherhead Road (A.243) 
from Garrison Lane, Chessington to 
the iunction with B.280. 


30 m.p.h. 


Derestricted 


5. CSreat Chertsey Road (A.316). i he 
restricted length running south west 
from the junction with Gladstone 
Avenue. 


30 m.p.h. 


Derestricted 



In the following cases Nos. 6-10 the roads are not built-up but there is a seasonal problem 
as during the summer months a large number of pedestrians, including children, frequent 
the common land adjacent to these roads. There may, therefore, be a need for some restriction 
of speed. 



6. A.I17 and A. 11 6 — ^JAldersbrook 
Road, Wanstead. The whole length, 
from the junction with Blakehall 
Road to the junction with Forest 
View Road. 



30 m.p.h. 
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Length 


Present Status 


Suggested Status 


7, A. 114 — Blakehall Road between its 
junction with Forest Road and Bush 
Road-Bush Road-Whipps Cross 
Road-Forest Rise-Woodford New 
Road to its junction with Salway 
Hill, Wanstead. 


30 m.p.h. 


40 m.p.h. 

except for the section of 
Woodford New Road be- 
tween Chelmsford Road and 
Empress Avenue, where the 
30 m.p.h. speed limit should 


S. A.1007 — Snaresbrook Road from its 
junction with Woodford New Road 
to its junction with Hollybush Hill. 


30 m.p.h. 


remain. 

40 m.p.h. 


9, A.205 — Academy Road, Woolwich 
from its junction with Shooters HDl 
to its junction with Woolwich Com- 
mon. 


30 m.p.h. 


40 m.p.h. 


10. Croydon Road, Mitcham Common 
(A.236) from the junction with A.237 
to the Croydon Borough Boundary. 


30 m.p.h. 


40 m.p.h. 
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ILLUSTRATING THE EFFECT OF THE COMMITTEE’S SUGGESTIONS FOR TRUNK ROADS 




